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Wectures. 


OYALINSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE momo — LLY, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT, Janu o'cloc 


3 Pro f. KARL 
PEARSON, M.A. F.R.S., FI of "two LECTUR 


on ‘ Albinism 


in Man.” Halia-Guines' the urse. 

THURSDAY, January 21, at 3 o'clock, Prof. J. 0. ARNOLD, 

DMct.., FIRST 0 of TWO LECTURES on ‘Mysteries of Metals.’ 
a- 


SATURDAY, sepen 23, at_3 o'clock, Prof. Sir HUBERT VON 


HERKOMER, C.V. CL. LL.D. R.A. FIRST of TWO LEC- 





py harmed on (1) ‘ The Sritieal Faculty.’ (2) ‘Sight and Seeing.’ Half- 
Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





i + jg ADVANCED COURSES OF LECTURES will be 

delivere 

"Roman. eee Institutions,’ by J. 8. REID, Esq. M.A. =. 

of Ancient History in the University of Cambrid, 
E, rh — y> LA .. on JANU- 


D, W. C., on 33: - 
RUA ARY 9, 23, ‘and MARC H 9, 1909, at 4.30 p.s. 
Admission to the above Lectures is free. 
P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U Niveseiry COLLEGE. 


RELIGION IN RELATION TO ART IN GREECE AND ROME. 
A Ma tee of LECTURES on this subject will be given by Prof. 
ERNEST GARDNER on FRIDAYS at 2p.m. First Lecture (open 
to the Public without Payment or Ticket) on FRIDAY, January 22. 
For Prospectus of these and other Lectures on Sculpture, Vases, 


igraphy, &c., apply to the undersigned. 
— site VA LTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 
University College, London, ie Street, W.C. 











Societies. 
OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

An ORDINARY MEETING will be held at 7, SOUTH SQUARE, 
+ re INN, W.C., on THURSDAY, January 21, at 5 P.m., when 
Mr. C. L. KINGSFORD, M.A. F.R.Hist.8., will read a Pa 
tho de Grandison (1238-1328), the Friend and ao of Edward L.’ 

H. ALDEN, Hon, Sec. 





HE FOLK'LORE SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, January 20, at 8 P.M, 
when the President, Dr. GASTER, will deliver an an Address. 


MILNE. § Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's 3 tam, w.c. 
January 11, 1902 








Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITIO 
Open from 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. Adinisson Is. 
Catalogue, 6d. Season Ticket, 








AXTER COLOUR 
First London _ Exhibition." 
NEW DPUDLEY GALLERY, 
169, Piccadilly (Opposite Old Bond Street), W. 


R. PUNCH'S PAGEANT, 1841-1908. Famous 
es, Famous Cartoons, Famous Punch alien, including the 
FAMOUS: ROUND TABLE. 10-6. Admissi 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Eavater Square. 


PRINTS, 











Probident Institutions. 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 





Ay =~ or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
@ainens be and obtain the right to 
oe A aSEeoke vantages :— 

reedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


“SECOND. D. Permanent Relief in Old A) 

THIRD. Medical Aavies o by euntnens Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. e Country (Abbots Langley, “Hertford. 
shire) for Sonn with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance , in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same , Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the use KY Members and their families for holidays or during 


aren 
SIX AS tributior i 
“ seven A —_ tion ated 8 Nag i enpamene when aes is ape, 





The Set confi 
R.. te these ben neds in al <= Lalo ions ers an absolute 
‘or rorma\ 
LARNER’ . eS a a Secretary Mr. GEORGE 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds excead 27,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. E.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of ey oe 
MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man oman thro hous the United 


Kingdom, whether Lipegeons Rig aa Retaile: ployer, or 
Emplo: is entitled to e a Member of this “Institution, and 
enjoy ae be efits upon pament, of Five Shitlings annually, 0; 

face for ‘fe, Deas ded that he or she is engaged in the sale - 


pets see and such Members who thus contribute secure priori 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
piece py —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 


receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 
The “ oval oyna Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 


Neweven : Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
ewsven 

hg Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
wit aria 20l., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1. and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole riod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a, staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pigeke Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall.  employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its bene: 

he “Herbert Lioyd ie Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
peers in Ll ae and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
ay 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rulesgoverning election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fifty-five ) yen of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 

2 ears 

EF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to ‘Members of the cetyl but to Newsvendors or their servants 





who may Members of the Institu- 
tion. inant is made in Fe cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awar in accordance with the merits and requirements of 
each case. W. WILKIE JONES Secretary. 








Gdurational. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. (Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908.) 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Chairman—LORD MORETON. 
For Landowners, ae Agents, Sarverrt, Agriculturists, 


YT] OA ‘ont sts 
FARMING AND C ANC: 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT rein PORESTRY BRANCR. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


BeMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 








SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Visitor—Sir EDWARD BLGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
SESSION 1908-1909. 


The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (Septem- 
ber 31 to December 19), WINTER TERM (January 15 to 
April 3), SUMMER TERM (April 19 to June 26). 

Students’ Choir 
Students’ Rehearsals, 


Visiting Examiner—W. 


Instruction in all Branches of Music. 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, 
Concerts, and Opera. 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


CHOOL OF LITERATURE, 25, Soho Square, 
W.—NEW YEAR’S TERM _BEGINNING JANUARY 20. 
Private Lessons in every form of Writing; Ly Discussions on 
Contemporary Drama, Poetry, &c. Details on application.—Address 
Mr. F. MACNAMARA. 


ISS DREWRY’S COURSES of LECTURES 

CLASSES on ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 

will BEGIN again in the LAST WEEK of JANUARY.—For par- 
ticulars apply by letter, 143, King Henry's Road, London, N,W. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desirin gocarate information nelative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOO r BOYS or GIRLS o 
'UTORS in a «te . Aloe 
are invited to call ys or send na fully deta «detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITA! 














ears 4 been , ~%. in touch with the 


who for more than thirt; 
leadin ly my yy - Establishments 
m by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 


of cl 
ate Head Master of ay 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








EDUCED FEES.—Education in the Country 

London).—To FILL VACANCIES in a FINISHING 

SCHOOL. of the first style (over 500 feet above sea; excellent Masters ; 

home comforts; Outdoor Games; extensive Grounds: Riding) an 
inclusive Educational Fae of 4 eS rines “= > accepted for for P’ 

Y care es 

36, Sackville Street, Aa og w. satin energies 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Lit.Lond., Classical oy Girton. 

Refined Home. Thorough Education and Physical Car Good 
Grounds, position high, and one of the healthiest in nglend. 











Situations Warant. 


Re onan UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, CAPE OF GOOD Hi 
lications are invited for a LECTURESHIP “ os DEPART- 
ME id OF CLASSICS. 
'y 3001. per annum. 

Further particulars mer. be bags from F. LIE, Esq., 
9, South Parks Road, Oxford, to whom applications, w with’ Testi- 
monials, should be sent on or before MONDA February 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter a his duties 
at Grahamstown on APRIL 15, 1909, 


N FW 4EAL A N D 


The COUNCIL of VICTORIA Uatveneere COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, invite a for the position of PROFESSOR 
of PHYSICS at a Salary of 600l. er annum. First term of somes. 
ment, Five Years. The successful oy must be ready to 
up his duties at the College in Wellington Ry: later than JULY 1. 
1909. Avelicessoms x must be sent in to the High Commissioner of New 
Zealand not later than plone ih pei 2 NEXT —For further particu- 





lars, and for the Forms on whi D speltentions must be made, apply to 
HE HIGH COMMISSIONER F W ZEALAND, 13, Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY DAY 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 


It is proposed to open this TRAINING COLLEGE, for 100 Men and 
Women Students, in SEPTEMBER, 1909, and a PRINCIPAL will be 
REQUIRED to commence work from thatdate. He must bea Graduate 
of some University in the United Kingdom, and should have had 
experience in the Training of Teachers. 

Salary 5002. per annum. 

Canvassing forbidden. 

Forms of ig gm (on receipt of a stamped and ohtnanet pepo 
envelope) will be forwarded, and they must be returned in 
enyelope, endorsed “ Training College,” not later aban JANUARY 30, 
1909, acoceonasied b; copies of not more than four recent Testimonials, 
&e., to J. M. YNE, Secretary to College Council, Town Hall, 
Dudley, Wore. 


HALStTEAD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL wire 
i ABLE PUPIL-TEACHERS’ CENTRE ATTACHE 
ANTED a fully qualified LADY PRINCIPAL for on new 
SECONDARY and TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL at HALSTEAD, 


The Lady appointed must be a Graduate of one of the Universities 
of the Uni Kingdom, or have passed an examination equivalent 
to that for any such Degree. 

Salary 1701. with three annual increments of 101. each and a 
Capitation Grant of 1/. on the first 50 paying Scholars, and 10s. tor 
each paying Scholar after Ghat number, 

Applications must be m Forms, which will be supplied by 
me, and must be — in not Sater than FEBRUARY 17, 1909, to me 


the undersign 
ROBERT MANTON, Clerk to the Governors. 
Halstead, Essex. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
pare mS a are about to appoint a SECRETARY to the 
pete J Training and ema = = gf of £ Gonpetastal Work essential. 
Applications, from Women be sent, not later than 
JANUARY 16, pa PRINCIPAL, tron al whom further particulars 


be obtain: 
sittin ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary of Council. 


(jounNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
The LIBRARIES COMMITTEE are Sr to receive applica- 
o for the appointment of a senlo ASSISTANT in their 














ti 
L nw 
Commen: 
‘bic ot Porary W bsolutely essential, and the 
sclosted Gundid is neu be requ: ay to Y- for the Library Associa- 


tion Examinations. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and cent Teetlmoniat, 
accompanied by copies dn not more than three recent imooiala, 
(which a not be returned), and endorsed Library A 
to be delivered to, the 1 on or before sone 


puppies SAMUEL PARKER, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Bolton, Jai. ary 12, 1908. 


a) 
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OR WO OMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS.— 
RESIDENT TUTOR WANTED after EASTER. Honours Degree 
sosencess 3 Diploma and experience in Second: A essential. 


iculars on application to PRINC 
RT.—An ASSISTANT MASTER REQUIRED 
AT ONCE. ie to assist generally and be strong in 
Tosign —Avvly SECRETARY. “Blackheath School ot Art, Lee Road, 


CQSER WELL HALL, OXFORD, TRAINING 








HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL.— 

WANTED PeMEplaceLy ag CATALOGUER for 
UNIVERSITY LIB. Salary 100/. Candidates should furnish 
three Testimonials, an y*- , experience, and knowledge of 
Languages.— Ap _ should be sent to THE REGISTRAK not 
later than MO) 


AY, January 25. 
REQUIRED, JUNIOR CLERK (Male, 18-20). 
Must be good Shorthand Writer ond: Typist, and be s! and 
reliable at Office pontine wor. —Apply te etter, in own — 
to BAB ome red and enclosin, berg ir ins a 





FORD, Pu Slisher and Bookseller, 








Situations Wanted. 


DVERTISER, with ten yoars’ experience of 

Literary —_ Commercial sides of Publishing, and knowledge 
¢ French, Ger: ian, and Spanish, desires POST PU 
LISHER'S OFFICE, as Librarian, or as Assistant to Author.—Apply 
R.S.8., Box 1560, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ud igen PE-WRITING of every description by 
per 1, ge — Clear Carbon Copies. 1,000 
Reliab e "reter- 


onda Ace —NORA* cparacr apa pn 1. Sackville SGardens, ilford. 
YPE-WRITING, 9d. 1,000 words. 


kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Co ies, 3d. per 1,000. 
References to well-known Autiers. Oxford Higher 1. Tel. 1272, 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


ire -WRITING OF ALL KINDS. 7d. per 

words, over 50,000 words 6d. Carbon Copy 2d. per 1,000. 
Duplicating 28. 100 Copies. Pirst-Clas Work.—A. M. P., Shamrock, 
Sutton Road, Muswell Hill, London, N. 





All 











Catalogues. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any wuniors SUEPIASD. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state w: = ask | for, OS ee ag EK. I make a 
special feature of Ran ~ ny Si Books for others selected 
from my various Lists. Spectat List ot 2,000 Books I particularly want 
. BAKER'S Great. Socmmen. 14) 26, fa a treet, 

Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and P: llus., 218., 

Ainsworth’s Novels, 20 vols., 358. ; Burke's 8 4 kw 1907, 248. 





10s. 6d. 


ATALOGUES.—CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

of SECOND-HAND BOOKS post free on application. Books 

in all Branches of Literature, many scarce Items and First peaaces. 
prices. Parcels sent en approval if desired. CATALOGUE! 








A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, with Literary and 
Artistic Tastes, and a Proconah knowledge of pee panish, Italian, 
and French, — EMPLO ENT, Secretarial or other. Shorthand 
and TIP Writi Good ate —Address ALPHA care Davies 
& Co. ivertising Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


QGHORTHAND TYPIST is OPEN to take an 
ENGAGEMENT om 5 lengthy and satisfactory employment in 
well-known Office of Lite 7 Paper Used to long hours and con 
ae ig A Personal reference Twill be given oo Employer. 

to commence.—Apply Box 144, Athenwum Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery e, E.C. 


DVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 
details of “Woe Literary as wel oe Commercial. desires 
‘GAGEMENT in an epartment. xcellen eferences.— 
Bises. Atheneum Pres, 13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














Miscellaneous. 


EDUCATION. .—Modern Languages, with High 
&c., Abroad.—SENIOR PUPILS for L.C.S., Diplomatic, 
ae AS Scholarshi &c., RECEIVED 4 ex te need FIRST: 
BRIDGE, with Sens Very moderate 
Terms. An Scie mg ~ care of Gabbitas, Thring & Co., 36, 
Sackville Street, London, 


*—— -HOUSE REFORM.—The People’ s Re- 
ag ee “yy Association, Ltd., for ay ag hg the Bichon 2 


68 Licensed Inns. 
QPL ros F ee eae. 5 per cent paid vince 1899. 


Broadw: 











T° SECURE FRIENDS and FRIENDSHIPS 
join the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d. ; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 22. 6d., of 350 House Chambers, E.C. 





No fanc 

—_ onthly. —Address J. BALDWIN, 14, Osborne Road, iaeen. 
x. 
ATALOGUE No. 50.—Drawings by Turner, 


Prout, | ong L. PE ap ge Liber Studiorum and other 
Engravings—Proofs ched by T anee—naes English Land- 
scape—Etchings by “Whietler-Ja Colour-Prints—lLilustrated 
Books. Post free, Sixpence.—W “WARD 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


P. 





. BARNARD, M.A. 
(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge), 
ANTIQUARIAN AND ForeiGN BoowseEier, 
85, BRIDGE STREET (near the John Rylands Library), 
MANCHESTER. 


A Select Stock of Rare, Valuable, and Interesting Books on View. 
Foreign Books and Periodicals promptly supplied. 
Out-of-Print Books sought for. 


AN, ani and MODERN COINS. —ennotans 
ey Antiquarians are invited to roe NK & SON 

(gratis) their SU MISS ATIC 

, Roman, and English Coins on View 
INK & SON, Limitep, Experts, 
Piccadilly, London, W: 





xr Specimen Cop: 
. The finest Gree 
te Prices.— 


palustre. and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 1 
tablished upwards of a Century. 


—_> 
Valuable Miscell 





Books. 
MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
, at 1 o'clock, 


VALUABLE 1 MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, cot ria 
Collecticn of 5 a relati To boc ——— 


the Gen 
Antiquities of the County yof sun “ery vincludinga a Set of f the Battal 
Institute of Archeology, from 1 906— Eli istories of Thetford 
Bury St. Edmunds, Ipswich, ty he. —Genealogical Books, and 
Albums of Engravings, relating to the county—the entire Stock of 107 
complete copies of Copinger’s Suffolk Records and MSS., 6 vols. 
—Howard and Crisp’s Visitations, 12 vols.—Yorkshire Archwological 
Society, 27 vols. — Books relat 4, “to Nottinghamshir 

Le Costume Historique, 
and the Wards — B; 
other eeu 





w Books wit! ntation necriptions—the original 
Probate of the Will of Izaak Walton with seal, 16%3—a fine and 
complete Set of the  Zockogical Society's Proceedings, 65 vols. 1830-1903 
—OCurtis’s ponies 1 Magazine, the first 117 vols. 1793-1891—Oeder’s 
Flora Danica, 6 vols.—old Books of Travel and Americana — Early 
Coloured oy of South Africa—Surtees’s Analysis of the Hunting 
Picld—Cariyle'’s French Revolution, 3 vols. and other First Editions, 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Rare and Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., durin ng 
FEBRUARY, RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, including dupli- 
cates from a NOBLEMAN’S LIBRARY, comprising volames of 


Architectural po by Piranesi and others—Buck’s Views of 
England and Wales—French Illustrated Books, several in Royal 
Bindi Sy pl Pamphlets and Maps relating to America— Old 
Herbals — Fifteenth-Century Illuminated Hore on Vellum — Rare 
and Curious Books in Old English Literature, many in contemporary 
calf bindings. 

Catalogues on application. 





STEVENS'S AUCTION ROOMS. Established 1760. 
TUESDAY NEXT at half-past 12 o’dlock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS'’S NEXT SALE of 


CURIOSITIES will take place on TUESDAY NEXT, January 

19, and will include a ae COLLECTION of ROMAN and GREEK 

GLASS, POTTERY and BRON ZES—about Thirty Tanagrian Figures 

—a Collection of Cut and Polished Opals—Chinese and Japanese 

Porcelain, Bronzes, &c.—Native Idols and other Curios—Coins 

and Medals—Pictures and Prints—also about 20 Lots of Japanese 
Dwarf Trees—and the usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 

On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. 





THURSDAY and FRIDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock 

each day. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS and re Lanterns and 
Slides—Phonographs, Gramophones, and Reeords—Electrical, 
Microscopic, and Scientific Apparatus—the Outfit of a Civil 
Engineer and Draughtsman, comprising Theodolite, Level, 
Instruments, &c., by Troughton & Simms, Negretti & Zambra, 
. _others—Royal Microscope by Watson—Objectives and 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, P’ iz, Rowlandson, Leech, &. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale = the World. CATA- 
LOGUES issued and sent on free on —- ion. Books Bo 


a ught.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Centeticn. of FRENCH BOOKS, at 


TORY. IV. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. SuLITARY. 
ATURE, 


LITER. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





reatly 
Bil, HS. 
MUSIC. “Vv BEAUX VI 

VIL PICHON. 1X, GENERAL 





"TRneserchandoterf (into and from English). 
arch, and other Work. French, German, 
Spanish, Portugu>se, Dutch. Varied tan er ge Moderate terms.— 
iss STRACK 3: 35, Mall Chambers, Kensington, W 





A UTHOR of Dramatic and successful SERIALS 
wishes to MEET PUBLISHER, willing to consider 

Book Rights. — Write AUTHOR, Devonshire Cottage, Fox “Hill, 

} =e, S.E. ‘Phone 1456 Sydenham. 


RINTING AND PUBLISHING.—Acting or 





sleeping PARTNER REQUIRED, with about 2,000/. to com- 
lete scheme for starti usiness and securing an Agency.—ALPHA, 
eynell’s, 44, Chancery e. 








A SMALL PRIVATE COLLECTION of BOOKS 
Sete Todd be cold tn ona ich or prs clngte vetumna. Witte fsx 
2 Brean s Buildings, E.C. 


iow or 
st to = Box 1600, Atheneum Press, 1 


Type- Writers, &c. 


AY THORS’ MSS., 9d. Ares 1,000 words. Sermons, 
Plays, and all kinds = 4 fp nw | carefully done at 
home (Remington). Good pa ‘Spee executed. Dupli- 
cating from 3s. 6d. per 100. Pe Eun 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham. 8.W. 


A neave TYRE i , NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
wn TYPE-WRITTEN b-.) —. lete accuracy, 9d. per 

Clear Carbon Copies eferences to well- 
isown Walters: —M. STUART. Allendale Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


ITY PE- WRITER. —PLAYS and MSS. of every 
descri Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Covter— a 
~~ a M. NGAR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, 

















oer 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly e educated 

Women (Classical Tri igh: Modern 

). Research, Ri sion, Trane iaton, Shorthand. ‘Dictatio n 

Room.—THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


YY PE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
i. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. and 
Copying. Private Dictation Room.  Cireu’ lars, &c. 

Dup fiewted. sual terms. References. Established ‘hon years. 
ES & SIKES, 223, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 








AUTHORS’ MSS. TYPED from 6. 1,000 words; 
La We hoteee (lene tn Bele ced Letcunen HARERSHON. 
Road, Southsea. 











Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR’S a —Established sa78., 
The interests of Authors capabl 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. me and Testi 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 











Sales by ‘Auction. 


A Portion of the Library of the Right Hon. LORD ANNALY, 
and the Library of the late E. ASCHERSON, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ms by acqnes at their eam. No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Jeune 20, and Following 
a. at 1 o'clock aT . BOOKS and MA RIPTS, including 
a SELE From sey LIBRARY of LORD ANNALY.. the 
q RSON, Esq., and other Properties, 
comprising Works on the Fine Arts—Antiquarian, Archzological, and 
Topographical Books—First Editions of Medern ee ae 
of Caricatures, Costume Prints, and Portraits— m Sport— 
le’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 1217-30—Holbein, ‘Tmitations 
of Original Drawin: 1792—Scottish History Socie vols.— 
Fraser's Book of Carlavercck, and Scott’s of Buccleuch—Biblia Sacra 
Latina, manuscript on velium, 3 vols.—Collection of Books, Paintings, 
Relics, &c., relating to Lord Byron—Ackermann’s Microcosm 
1808—Chronicon Nurembergense, 1493—Lafontaine’s 
Fables, Oudry's fine Edition, on large paper, in old red morocco, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of Books and Periodicals on the Game of Chess, 
the Property of the late M. NUMA PRET, of Pars. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= SELL by AUCTION. 4 their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. ..on MONDA Hasse 1, at 1 o'clock secterly, 
the LIBRARY of BOOKS and PERIODICALS on the GAM 
CHESS, the Property of the late M. NUMA “PRET. of Paris, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Valuable Collection of Greek Coins formed by the late 
—" SHERMAN BENSON, Esq., of Brooklyn, New 
ork. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
U will SELL b; Avon, at their House, No. 13, by » 
Ft peal Strand, W. hid x Y, Februai 
8. and on MONDAY. sable GO . and a Three Fol Follow! 
Dave at 1 o'clock precisely, pe aluable Ot Ag le e . > 
N8, hoa by the late F 
Brooklyn, New York, comprising - Ay. and, interesting B oat 2 
the Ancient Coinages Italy and — Greece and the Islands, 
Asia Minor, &c., Syria, Bernt, Veugita: 
May be viewed two days prior. 
had, price 2s. 6d. each. 











Soastentsd Catalogues may be 





P by Zeiss and others, together with a fine Collection 
a SS ae Telescope and other Instruments, the 
Property of the late Mr. COMPTON—Prismatic Field Glasses by 
Zeiss, &c.—a magnificent Five-Stone Half-Hoop Diamond Ring—a 
Twenty-five-Stone Diamond Crescent Brooch—and other Jewellery 


from Private Sources. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the abov e by 
AUCTION on THURSDAY and FRIDAY NEXT. 


Catalogues on application. 





British and Foreign Lepidoptera. 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, January 2% and 27. 


HE COLLECTIONS of LEPIDOPTERA 
formed by C. H. SCHILL, Esq., A. M. SMALLPEICE, Esq., and 
others, including many rare Varieties in fine condition, together with 
the Cabinets in which they are contained; also an Assortment of 
Natural History Specimens 
Catalogues of any of remy above Sales may be had on application to 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, Loudon, W.c. 





SHREWSBURY.—No. 15, Belmont. 

To Art Collectors and others desirous of obtaining a com- 
modious Freehold Residence containing elegant Reception 
Rooms and Galleries highly suitable for the Storage and 
display of Art Treasures, Pictures, «c. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY MESSRS. 


ALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN at the 
COUNTY MART, SHREWSBURY, on WEDNESDAY, 
January 27, inst. e above exceptional Residence is one of the 
most important of its kind in the fine old historic town of Shrewsbury, 
the Gardens, with Tennis Court or Bowling a pans connected 
by a Subway extending under the ancient Town 
The valuable ANTIQUE Ay ea PI CTURES. ‘and EFFECTS 
will be SOLD the WE == OLLOWING. 
Particulars, with Plan and ca * View, ap to THE AUC- 
TIONEERS, & Shrewsbury, or to Messrs. FREEMA UWE SO, Solicitors, 
30a, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W 








Magazines, Kr. 
-) OURNAL OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Vol. LXXI. Part IV. DECEMBER 31, 1908. 
Published Quarterly. Price 5s. 
Contents. 
SOCIAL INSURANCES. By Sir Edward Brabrook. With Discussion. 


AMERICAN METHODS OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTING. By Samuel 
ppg formerly Chief Accountant of the > Oceanic Rail- 


way of Mexico, and Honorary Member of the a= ag of 
American Railway Accounting Officers. with’ Discussi 
MISCELLANEA :— 


1. KARL THEODOR RITTER VON INAMA-STERNEGG. 


2.O0N THE PROBABLE ERRORS re FREQUENCY-OON- 
STANTS. Continued. By Prof. F. ¥. Edgeworth, D.C.L. 


3. A fa ad por oF imvane LIFE IN WESTMINSTER. By 


4. None rt THE NUMBER OF LALOR AT EACH LENGTH 
N CERTAIN SAMPLES M THE SOUTHERN PART 
OF THE NORTH SEA, 908. T. Edser. 
5. A NOTE ON CERTAIN TABLES IN PART II. OF THE 
SUPPLEMENT SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. By Dr. R. Dudfield. 


BOOK REVIEWS, AND OTHER ARTICLES. 
London : 
ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 427. JANUARY, 1909. Price 6s. 

WHIGS AND RADICALS BEFORE THE REFORM BILL. 

HENRY IRVING. 

THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 

TARIFF REVISION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A SCHOOL OF IRISH POETRY. 

VENICE AND THE RENAISSANCE. 

“NIMROD.” 

GRECO-ROMAN AND ROMAN SCULPTURE. 

BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 

10. SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

11. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


SPvryarrep> 


S 





HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
yam peo 
Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford. 


No. 93. JANUARY, 1909. Price 5s. 


Contents. 
Articles, 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST PAGANISM. By Edwin Pears. 

PETRUS CANISIUS. By the Rev. J. Neville Figgis, Litt.D. 

THE ECONOMIC CAUSES FOR THE SCOTTISH UNION. 
By Miss Theodora Keith. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN 
1802. By Conrad Gill. 

Notes and Documents. 

ZETHELWERD'S ACCOUNT OF THE LAST YEARS OF 
ALFRED'S REIGN. By F. M. Stenton. 

DECEMBRI'S VERSION OF THE VITA HENRICI QUINTI 
BY TITO LIVIO. By J. H. Wylie, Litt.D. 

ELIZABETH WYDEVILE IN THE SANCTUARY AT WEST- 
MINSTER, 1470. By Miss C. L. Scofield. 

ARCHBISHOP MORTON AND ST. ALBANS. By James 
Gairdner, C.B. LL.D. 

VOYAGE OF THE “BARBARA” TO BRAZIL IN 1540. By 
R. G. MARSDEN. 

THE LITANY UNDER HENRY VIII. By the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman. 

THE DEBATES IN THE IRISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
1776-1789. By M. W. Jernegan. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE QUARTERLY :REVIEW. 
No. 418. JANUARY, 1909. 63. 
1, THE VALUE OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
2. SIR HENRY WOTTON. 


. RELIGION AND EMPIRE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By Arthur 
E. P. Weigall. 


. SWEATED INDUSTRIES AND THE MINIMUM WAGE. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By Sir 
Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G. 


5. HERODOTUS THE HISTORIAN. By G. B. Grundy. 
THE PUBLIC AND THE MOTOR-CAR. 


MILTON AND DANTE: A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST 
By Alfred Austin, P.L. 


. THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. ByG. H. Savage. M.D" 


10. A naw . - rhaaiae IN ENGLISH POETRY. By Henry 
ew . 


il. THE WORKS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By T.H.S. Escott. 
12, THE REFORMING TURK. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

3. TRUTH AND FICTION IN IRISH HISTORY. By R. Dunlop. 
14. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Prof. A. V. Dicey. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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JANUARY NUMBER READY. 
28. 6d. net ; 2s. 9d. post free. 
TRE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Principal Contents. 

SOME RECENT INVESTIGATIONS BY THE SOCIETY 
FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By the Right Hon. 
G. W. Balfour. 

NEW FACTS ON OUR SURVIVAL OF DEATH. By 
Principal John Graham. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE EARTH-SOUL AND OF 
BEINGS INTERMEDIATE BETWEEN MAN AND 
GOD. By Prof. William James. 

PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS AND RELIGION. By Dr. 
Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE FUTURE. By 
Miss Vida Scudder. 

IS THE OLD TESTAMENT A SUITABLE BASIS FOR 
MORAL INSTRUCTION? By the Right Rev. The 
Bishop of Tasmania. 

THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON MORAL EDUCATION. By Prof. 
J. H. Muirhead. 

JESUS OR CHRIST? AN APPEAL’ FOR CONSISTENCY 
By the Rev. R. Roberts. 

THE MESSAGE OF MODERN MATHEMATICS TO 
THEOLOGY. By Prof. C. J. Keyser. 

A GREAT REFORM IN THE TREATMENT OF CRI- 
MINALS. By Miss Lucy C. Bartlett. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AS AFFECTED BY LIBERAL 
THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. W. Burton. 

RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CULT 
OF ANCESTORS AND HEROES. By Dr. Lewis R. 
Farnell. 

With a Number of Discussions, Signed Reviews, and 
Bibliography of Recent Literature. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


{Magazines, &c., continued on p. 60.) 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Planned by the late 


Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G, W. Prothero, Litt.D. and Stanley 
Leathes, M.A. 


Volume XI. THE GROWTH OF NATIONALITIBS, is now ready. 
The contributors are Professor J. H. Clapbam (on ‘Great Britain and Free 
Trade’), Professor Emile Bourgeois, Professor F. Meinecke, Professor E. Masi, Dr. 
A. W. Ward, Professor W. Oechsli, Mr. Geoffrey Drage, Mr. E. C. Blech, M. Albert 
Thomas, the late Sir Spencer Walpole (on ‘ Great Britain and the Crimean War’), 
Professor H. Walker (on _— Literature, 1840-1870’), Professor H. Friedjung, 
Dr. Karl Breul, Professor A. B. Yolland, Dr. G. Roloff (on ‘ Bismarck and German 
Unity ’), Professor C. Segré, Mr. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Major F. Maurice (on ‘The 
Franco-German War’), Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, the Rev. George Edmundson, Mr. 
W. F. Reddaway, Mr. Edmund Gosse (on ‘Dano-Norwegian Literature’), Mr. 
G. A. Fawkes (on ‘Rome and the Vatican Council’), Sir W. Lee-Warner, Mr. 
H. W. V. Temperley, Dr. Stuart J. Reid, Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, Mr. J. D. Rogers 
and Sir E. M. Satow (on ‘The Far East, 1815-1871’), 


Royal 8vo 
buckram 
16s net 


The text of the work will be completed in twelve volumes, of which tenare now 
pg Fee ° The Renaissance; II. The Reformation; IIL The Wars of Religion ; 
IV. The Thirty Years’ War; V. The Age of Louis XIV.; VIL. The United States; 
VIEI. The French Revolution; IX. Napoleon; X. The Restoration; and XI. 
The Growth of Nationalities. 


Any volume may be purchased separately at 16s. net, but subscriptions of 
71.108. net are received for the complete text in twelve volumes. Such subscriptions 
may be paid either at once in full, or in a sum of 6l. 5s. (for the ten volumes 
ready) and the balance in instalments of 12s. 6d. net on the publication of each of 
the two remaining volumes. 


Subscription 
terms 


ITALY FROM 1494 TO 1790. By Mrs. H. M. Vernon. 
(K. Dorothea Ewart), Author of Cosimo de’ Medici in the Foreign Statesmen Series. 


The history of Italy in the period treated in this volume divides itself naturally 
into two parts, 1494-1559 and 1559-1790. Since the events of the earlier years are 
fully described in numerous accessible works, the author deals with them briefly, 
in spite of their importance, treating them rather as an introduction to the later 
pe neglected period, about which it is difficult for the ordinary reader to obtain 
information . 


THE RHETORIC OF ARISTOTLE, A Translation by the late 
Sir R. C. Jebb, 0.M., Litt.D. Edited, with an Introduction and Supplementary Notes, 
by J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. 


Demy 8vo 
6s net 


Crown 8vo 
four maps 
5s 6d net 


This translation, left in manuscript by Sir Richard Jebb and not hitherto pub- 
lished, has been revised by the editor, who has supplied a few accidental omissions 
and a brief analysis, partly founded on the translator’s own memoran 


THE THIRTEEN BOOKS OF EUCLID’'S ELEMENTS. 


Translated from the text of Heiberg, with Introduction and Commentary by T. L. 
Heath, C.B., Sc.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


This new translation is necessary, in Dr. Heath’s opinion, for two reasons. 
‘First, though some time has elapsed since the appearance of Heiberg’s text and 
prolegomena, published between 1883 and 1888, there has not been, so faras I know, 
any attempt to make a faithful translation from it into English even of the books 


Royal Svo which are commonly read ; and, secondly, the other books, VIL to X. and XIIL, 
3 vols were not included by Simson and the editors who followed him, or apparently in 
42s net any English translation since Williamson’s (1781-8), so that they are now practically 


inaccessible to English readers in any form.” In the notes Dr. Heath has 
endeavoured to include all the main results of the latest researches in the history 
of mathematics. 


THE HISPERICA FAMINA. Edited, with Introduction and 


Index Verborum, by F. J. H. Jenkinson, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


University Librarian. 
The text of this work is reproduced by Mr. Jenkinson as left by Henry Brad- 


With three shaw, with occasional modifications of his own. Other editors, he writes, “have 
facsimile plates been content to reproduce the work in prose, whereas Bradshaw points out its 
Pp metrical character, and arranges it in lines, with a colon or point to mark the 

Demy 8vo middle of each line.” Mr. Jenkinson’s aim has been “to provide a text as correct 
6s net as I can make it, and also easy to cite or refer to,” and he has added an Index 


Verborum. 


HYMENAEUS: a Comedy acted at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Now first printed, with an Introduction and Notes by G. C. Moore Smith, Litt.D. 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Sheffield. 

Small 4to This Latin play is preserved in two MSS., one belonging to Caius and the other 


to St. John’s College, Cambridge. The author is unknown, but the play was written 
3s 6d net in the sixteenth century and probably acted at Cambridge in 1579. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. PLAYS AND POEMS. 


Volume VI. Edited by A. R. Waller, M.A. 


This edition of the Plays and Poems of Beaumont and Fletcher, the text of 
which will be completed in ten volumes, is reprinted from the folio of 1679, with a 
complete record of earlier variant readings. Volume VL, now r ady, contains The 
Queen of Corinth, Bonduca, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Love's rimage, The 
Double Marriage. 

Subscribers for complete sets are entitled to purchase copies at the reduced 
rate of 21. net for the set of 10 volumes, payable in ten instalments of 4s. net on the 


Crown 8vo 
4s 6d net 
each volume 





publication of each volume. 


| London, Fetter Lane: Campripce University Press WAREHOUSE: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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Magazines, &c.—continued. 


Jou RNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 
No. 235, JANUARY, 1909. Price 3s. 
Contents. 

Address by the President, G. F.. Hardy, Eaq. 
essenger Prize E 1905): ‘On the Methods of ascertaining the 
Rates of Mortality amongst the General Population of a Country, 
District, or Town, or amongst Different Classes of such Population, 
ti of Deaths, and Migra- 


urns ion, Births, an 
on.” By Chas. H. Wick A.LA., of the Commonwealth 


a ens, 
a us and Statistics, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
Legal Notes. By Arthur Rhys Rarrand, F.1.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
An Act to a e for Old Age Pensions. 
Actuarial Notes. 


The Institute of Actuaries. 
Obituary Notice. 
Léndon: C. & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street. 
NOW READY, royal 4to, whole-bound cloth, pp. 300, price 11. 118. 6d. 
NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1901-1904. 


LBUM OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND 


SKETCHES, 
With a PORTFOLIO OF PANORAMIC VIEWS. 


ALBUM contains 165 Plates and Descriptive Jqpterprens. with 
Preface by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, Pres.R.8. 


PORTFOLIO contains 24 Panoramic Sketches and 2 Maps. 
Published by the Royal Society. 


Sold by HARRISON & SONS, 45, St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., 
and OLIVER & BOYD, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., January 16, contains :— 
INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
G@ MATERIALS (Architectural Aasociation). 
C AL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
ARCH Cc AL COPYRIGHT. 

A TESTING NEEDLE FOR PORTLAND CEMENT. 
EXHIB ON OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 

POLICE STATION, SHOREDITCH ; 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY, THORNHILL SQUARE ; 
UGGESTION FOR A LONDON BRIDGE WITH COVERED 
FOOTWAYS; 
DESIGN FUR FACADE OF A CLUB IN FERRO- 
CONCRETE. 


From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d.), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all Newsagents. 


ABENEZER PROUT’S WORKS. 
Bound, each net, 5s. 
HARMONY: its = -y A Practice. Twenty-fourth Impression. 
Revised and largely written. 
ANALYICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES in the Same. Net 3s. 
COUNTERPUINT : Strict and Free. Ninth Impression. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. Fourth Impression. 
FUGUE. Fifth Impression. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Impression. 
MUSICAL FORM. Seventh Impression. 
APPLIED FORMS. Fifth Impression. 
THE ORCHESTRA. 2vols. Fourth Impression. 
AUGENER, Lrp., 6, New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


Mr, FIFIELD has much pleasure in announc- 
ing the publication of a new edition of Mr. 
Allen Upward’s very remarkable demon- 
stration of the reality of the soul and God, 


THE 


NEW WORD. 


ALLEN UPWARD, 


Corresponding Member of the Parnassus 
Philological Society of Athens. 


Cloth extra, large crown 8vo, 
320 pages, 5s. net. 


‘** As I turn over the pages and re-read the pas- 
sages I have marked, I utterly despair of conveying 
within my appointed limits any inkling of the 
author’s fertility of thought and illustration.” 

Mr. WILLIAM ARcHER, in Morning Leader. 

“The insight and wit with which this inquiry 
is carried out are remarkable as a deep-going criti- 
cism of modern science and philosophy, and must 
be carefully studied in the islateal to be appre- 
ciated.” 

Mr. G. R. 8. Mean, in Theosophical Review. 

**¢ The New Word’ isa book of rare enchantment, 
with something of the freshness of the world’s 
youth about it......To him the infallible church of 
the materialists is not substantially different from 
the infallible church of the sacerdotalists.” 

Mr. Harry Jongs, in Daily Chronicle. 

‘* It is impossible to do Mr. Upward any justice 
by quoting him, unless we quote nearly the whole 
ot his book, because it all hangs together, and it 
is all good......‘The New Word’ is a book to add 
to the small store by the side of your bed. It is 
full of scholarship and wit, and full of hope.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 44, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE LONDON LITERARY ALLIANCE, 


2, THE CRESCENT, TOWER HILL, E.C. 


Recent Publications, 1s. each, delivered free. Please 
order by post. 


TASSO’S LATER WORK ,, HENRY 
and YESTERDAYS. Y CLORISTON. 


Mr. W. M. ROSSETTI writes :—‘‘I find the translations 
from Tasso’s Odes able, dignified, and poetic in tone.... 
The prose-matter is interesting, and should appeal to 
students of Milton.” 


Pamphlet, just out, 40 pp. 6d. net. 


THE SIN OF SOCIALISM. 


By HENRY CLORISTON. 


The Month says :— 

“The author has a cultivated style and a good grasp of 
moral principles. He weakens his case, however, by 
implying that suicide can in some cases be a justifiable 
protest against social injustice.”—December, 1908. 


NOTE. 

More than this is implied—and less. Deeply imbued with 
the Christian principle that violation of one commandment 
(Thou shalt not steal) does not justify the retaliatory breach 
of another (Thou shalt not kill), Porphyry rejects the 
doctrine, favoured by en that Tyranny may be 
tempered by Assassination. Onthe other hand in his exalted 
state of mind he feels that blood must flow to cleanse the 
National Council from the sin of dishonesty. In deference, 
therefore, to the injunction to bestow his cloak on him 
that has taken away his coat—having been deprived of his 
means of subsistence by unjust rulers—he gives them his 


e . 
The incident is thus narrated :— 


Following the speech came a short pause, a 
silence as of expectation such as attends a peal 
of thunder whe- there is that in the reverberation 
which betokexs another immediate discharge. 
Nor was expectancy deceived, for, to the amaze. 
ment of all, a man who had been sitting quietly 
and unobserved in the Strangers’ Gallery, suddenly 
stood up. His face was very pale; his eyes galled 
by recent weeping. He extended one hand towards 
the member who had just spoken, while with the 
other he appeared to grasp some object hidden in 
his bosom, and exclaimed :— 

*“You speak to dead ears. They would not 
believe though, at the bidding of God, every 
Senator you tell of rose from his grave to warn 
them. Let them believe me!” 

The words were followed, or rather accompanied, 
by a muffled report, for no one was able to inter. 
fere, the space allotted to strangers being rather 
empty at the time; and the man fell forward on 
to the rail in front of the gallery, his form obscured 
at first by a little cloud of smoke which hung in 
silvery wreaths about the spot, as if loth to 
depart until the spirit’s deliverance was fully 
accomplished, and then floated away and dis- 
persed. 

The supreme act of mediation was consum- 
mated; and that which to the darkening eyes of 
victim and priest seemed an altar flaming around 
him, received due libation. 


In preparation, 
RHYMES REASONABLE AND 
UNREASONABLE. 


Specimen Leaflet, 120 lines, 1d. post free, contains 
the following 


Ss &§ &€ @ YF 


TO A MISPLACED “TI.” 


uoth Thackeray—in all pedagogue’s despite— 
“The dullest dunce may spell.” No dunce can write. 
And were orthography a weaker point, 
My prosody is seldom out of joint ; 
Syntax the same, and ditto etymology— 
While half the Bishops grant me sound theology ! 
Yet have I told them plainly they ’re all wrong 
Through rash constrnction of the word Belong, 
Concerning which poor BUNG is more canonical 
Than CANTUAR, LONDON, or the Morning Chronicle. 
A strange ally! whose readers sourly think 
High Prelacy a greater crime than “‘ drink” ; 
Still nourish memories of Laudian shears, 
Of pilloried Bastwick,and Prynne’s twice trimmed ears ; 
— still, in settlement of these old scores, 
To bundle Cope and Crosier out of doors, 
And give all creeds within St. Paul’s a station— 
Nave, Choir, or t to each Denomination— 
Where every ist or ‘tan could unite 
To raise the .. ? .. of contentions spite ! 
I tell them there ’s small grace and poor economy 
To Jesuitize the text in Deuteronomy— 
Discriminate deferred from present stealing, 
And flout the A B C of honest deaiing— 
A grievous fault in their orthography 
Which spells distrust in many an angry SEE. 

. + 


ARIEL. 





HOW GREAT MEN RECOUP 
THEIR ENERGIES. 


——@—— 


REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 


The keynote of happiness, long life, and success- 
ful achievement is the healthy mind in the healthy 
body. Sanatogen is the tonic food which is being 
—— by the medical profession to-day to 

ring about this happy condition. Not only have 
7,600 physicians po i in writing, the merits 
of Sanatogen as the ideal recuperative and restora- 
tive, but the most Gitinguide men and women 
of the day have not hesitated in coming fcrward 
to testify as to the great benefit they have dorived 
from the use of Sanatogen. 


Thus Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GO'WER, 
the sculptor and historian, says :— 
‘« Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. 
‘*T feel it only due to the benefit conferred 
in my general health by Sanatogen to write to 
inform those interested in that w«nderful 
medicine that in a couple of montus’ time it 
has cured me of all gouty trouble. Sanatogen 
has done me far more good than all the waters 
of Bath and Harrogate.” 


fee So 


Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., the eminent 
author and traveller, writes :— 
‘620, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
‘*T have used Sanatogen at intervals since 
last autumn with extraordinary benefit. It 
is to my mind a true food tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the oer and giving 


fresh vigour to the overworked y and mind.” 





Sir JOHN HARE, the popular actor, says :— 
‘©75, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 

‘*T have found Sanatogen a most valuable 
tonic and stimulant during a period when I 
had to work very hard under conditions of 
great weakness and ill-health. I can heartily 
recommend it to those working under similarly 
distressing circumstances.” 


[etn Hare, 


Mme. SARAH GRAND, the eminent authoress, 
writes :— 
**10, Grove Hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
‘*Sanatogen has done everything for me 
which it is said to be able to do for cases of 
nervous debility and exhaustion. I began to 
take it after nearly four years’ enforced idleness 
from extreme debility, and felt the benefit 
almost immediately. And now, after taking 
it steadily three times a day for twelve weeks, 
I find myself able to enjoy both work and play 
again, and also able to do as much of both as 
I ever did.” 


g 


Space forbids mention of the many more very 
interesting autographs of people eminent in nearly 
every walk of life, and their testimony contained 
ina dalnty publication issued by the Sanatogen Co. , 
under the title of ‘ Autographs of Celebrities.’ All 
those interested should, write for a copy, which 
will be forwarded gratis and post free on applica- 
tion to the Sanatogen Co., 12, Chenies Street, Lon- 
don, W.C., mentioning the Athenwum. Sanatogen, 
which, by the way, is the tonic food remedy used 
in the Royal Family, is sold by all chemists 1n 
tins from 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 
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MESSRS. BELLS RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





ARITHMETIC. 


WORKS BY CHARLES PENDLEBURY. 


A New School Arithmetic. Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d.; or in2 parts, 
= .° = Examples, separately, 3s.; or Part I. Is. 6d. ; 
art II., 2s. 


A Junior Arithmetic. 1s. 6d.; or with Answers, 2s. (The Answers 
— 6d. net.) Examples, separately, ls. ; or, with Answers, 
ls. 6d. 





New Shilling Arithmetic. 1s. ; or, with Answers, ls. 4d. 


Examples in Arithmetic. With some Notes on Method. By C. 0. 
Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 


ALGEBRA. 


Elementary Algebra. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. BocurNg, 
M.A. Fifth Edition. Revised. With or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
Also in Parts—Part I. To Quadratic Equations, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
Answers, 3s. Part II. With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. FULL KEY, 
10s, net ; or, in Two Parts, 5s. net each. Examples. Separately, 3:., 
and in Parts. 





A First Algebra. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourns, M.A. 
ls. 6d. ; or, with Answers, 2s. The Answers, separately, 6d. net. 


Examples in Algebra. ByC. 0. Tuckey, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
3s. Appendix of Supplementary Examples. 6d. net. 


GEOMETRY. ; 


Elementary Geometry. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A, 
Bourne, M.A. Complete. Sixth Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. COM- 
PLETE KEY, 6s. net. Also in Parts. Complete List on application. 





A First Geometry. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 
With or without Answers, ls. 6d. 


Algebraic Geometry. A New Treatise on Analytical Conic Sections. 
By W. M. Baker, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; also Part I., separately, 2s. 6d. 


Examples in Practical Geometry and Mensuration. 
By J. W. Marsuat., M.A., and C. 0. Tuckey, M.A. With or without 
Answers. ls. 6d. 


Practical Solid Geometry. By the Rev. P. W. Unwin, MA., 
Assistant Master at Cheltenham College. Part I. Ready immediately. 
Part II. In the Press. 


ogeentory Mensuration. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. 
Bourne, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


A New Trigonometry for Schools. By W. G. Borcuarpt, M.A., 
and Rev. A. D. Perrott, M.A. 48. 6d.; or, in 2 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 





BOTANY AND CHEMISTRY. 


Elementary Botany. By Percy Groom, M.A. Cantab. et Oxon. 
D.Se. Oxon. Assistant Professor at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 275 Ilustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 


General Chemistry for Colleges. By Atrexanper Smirtu, B.Sc. 
Ph.D. F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry and Director of General and 
Physical Chemistry at the University of Chicago. Demy 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to Chemistry. By D.S. Macnar, Ph.D. B.Sc. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. By James WALKER, D.Sc. 
Ph.D. F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 








MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Bell’s French Course. By R. P. Arnerton, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Haileybury. Complete in Two Parts. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. each. 





Bell’s First French Reader. By R. P. Aruerton, M.A. 1s. 

Bells Illustrated French Readers. Tales by Erckmany- 
CuaTrian. Edited by G. H. Prior, Assistant Master at Rugby. First 
Series. Pott 8vo. Now ready. Second Series. In the press. 

Gasc’s Concise Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages. Fourth Edition, Revised. Medium 16mo, treble 
columns, xii+941 pp., 3s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


Bell’s First German Course. By L. B. T. Cuarrsy, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Eton. Illustrated. 2s. 


A German Historical Reader. By J. E. Marin, B.A. 2s. 


A Practical German Grammar. By Catvin Tuomas. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A German Reader and Theme-Book. By Catvin Tuomas, 
Professor in Columbia University, and W. A. Hervey. Crown 8vo, 
438 pp., 48. 6d. 


A Spanish Primer. By the Rev. A. C. Carin. Crown 8vo, ls. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


A Latin Reader (Prose and Verse). By W. Kine GIs, 
M.A., and Hecror J. ANDERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 





Bell’s Concise Latin Course. PartI. By E. C. Marcnant, M.A. 
and J. G. Spencer, B.A. 2s. Part II. By E. C. Marcaant, M.A., 
and §. E. Wingoit, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Bell’s Illustrated Latin Course for the Year. By E. C. 
Marcuant, M.A., and J. G. Spencer, B.A. In Three Parts. 


ls. 6d. each. 


Latin Unseens. Selected and arranged by E. C. Marcnant, M.A. ls. 


Climax Prote. A First Greek Reader. In Two Progressive 
Parts. With Hints and Vocabulary. By E. C. Marcnant, M.A. 
With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 


Elementary English Grammar through Composition. 
By Joun D. Roser, M.A., Rector of the Kirkcaldy High School. Crown 


Svo, ls. 





Poetry for Upper Classes. Selected and Arranged, with Explans- 
tory Notes, by Epmunp ARTHUR HELPs. 352 pp. ls. 6d. 


Bell's English Texts for Secondary Schools. Chosen to 
suit the Four Years’ Course in English prescribed by the Board of Educa- 


tion. Full Prospectus on application. 


English Reading. A new Series of English Texts, edited for use in 
Schools. 16mo. Full List sent on application. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


A Three Years’ Course in Practical Physics. By Jamzs 
Srvciatr, M.A. Glas., B.Sc. Lond., Head Science Master in Shawlands 
Academy, Glasgow. In 3 vols. With numerous Diagrams. 1s. 6d. each. 





A First Year’s Course in Practical Physics. 
A Second Year’s Course in Practical Physics. 
A Third Year’s Course in Practical Physics. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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TEN PERSONAL STUDIES. 
By WILFRID WARD. With 10 Portraits. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents. A. J. BALFOUR — THREE NOTABLE 
EDITORS: DELANE, HUTTON, KNOWLES—HENRY 
SIDGWICK—ROBERT EARL OF LYTTON—FATHERL 
RYDER—SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF—LEO XIIL— 
CARDINAL WISEMAN—JOHN HENRY NEWMAN— 
NEWMAN AND MANNING. 

“A singularly attractive volume.”—Standard. 

‘*A genuine contribution to contemporary biography.... 
This book will be highly valued by the historian of the 
future, as well as by the reader of to-day.” 

Daily Telegraph. 











STALKS ABROAD: 


Being some Record of the Sport obtained 

during a Two Years’ Tour Round the World. 
By HAROLD FRANK WALLACE, F.ZS. With 
numerous Illustrations by the Authorand from Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“ This is one of the most pleasant books of sport published 
during recent years, full of the joy of the outdoor life, yet 
with many shrewd observations and criticisms of lasting 
value.” 

Country Life. 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST 
OF THE CAUCASUS. 


By J. F. BADDELEY. With 7 Maps and Plans and 
15 other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland 
postage 6d ) 

“Mr. Baddeley’s learning is prodigious, and he has an 
intimate knowledge of the Caucasus and the Caucasians 
which gives life to his learning. It is a valuable, and 
indeed an indispensable contribution to military history.” 

Times. 








THE SCOTTISH STAPLE 
AT VEERE : 


A Study in the Economic History of Scotland. 


By the late JOHN DAVIDSON, M.A. D.Phil. (Edin.), 
sometime Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, and ALEXANDER GRAY, 
M.A. With 13 Illustrations. 8vo,12s.6d.net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) 


LETTERS TO AN ELECTOR. 


By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 8vo, paper 
covers, 6d. net. (Inland postage 2d.) 

Contents.—Tariff Reform (Four Letters)—The Licensing 
Bill (Two Letters)—The Miners’ Eight Hours Bill (Two 
Letters)—Property—One Word on Education—Socialism— 
The Right to Work—Unearned Increment—Railways (Two 
Letters)—Socialism and Patriotism—Freedom and Social- 
ism—Mining Royalties. 


BUDDHISM, PRIMITIVE AND 
PRESENT IN MAGADHA 
AND IN CEYLON. 


By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta. SECOND EDITION. 8vo, 
10s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 

Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 


Literary Composition. 


By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 
9s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
ORIGINAL EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. (Inland 
postage 5d.) 














ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MACKINDERS 
ELEMENTARY STUDIES 


IN GEOGRAPHY. 


By H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. 
Reader in Geography in the University of London. 
Large crown 8vo. 








Photographs direct from Nature illustrating | With numerous Coloured Plates and Illustrations. 


Geographical Features, beautifully printed Book I OUR OWN 


in Sepia Tint on 20 Enamelled Cards. 


SERIES I. 
LAND FORMS: 
CLIMATE AND VEGETATION. 


EDITED BY 


P. H. LESTRANGE, B.A., 


Author of ‘ A Progressive Course of Comparative 
Geography on the Concentric System.’ 


Size of Picture 20 ins. by 144 ins. 
Size of Card 24 ins. by 20 ins. 


At the foot of each Picture is printed 
a Descriptive Note and Series of Questions. 


Price ls. 3d. each net; the Set complete in 
Cardboard Box, 21s. net. 


Prospectus, with List, on application. 


In use at Charterhouse, Rugby, Marlborough, 
Malvern, Repton, Blundell’s (Tiverton), 
Felsted, and other Public Schools, and 
at many Secondary Schools and Pupil- 
Teachers’ Centres. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 
Demy 4to, 6s. net. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE 


OF 


COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY 


ON THE 


CONCENTRIC SYSTEM. 


By P. H. VESTRANGE, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Malvern College. 


With 177 Illustrations and 172 Maps and 
Diagrams in Colour. 


Also in Two Volumes as under :— 
(1) The Text, with 177 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net; 
(2) The Maps and Diagrams, with 
Index, 3s. 6d. net. 
A JUNIOR COURSE OF 


COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Being Course A (Text only) of the 
‘ Progressive Course.’ 





By P. H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. | 


The Educational News says :—‘‘The method is 
sound, and the book should help to bring about a 
revolution in geographical teaching.” 


ISLANDS. = Third 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Or in Two Parts, each 1s. 3d. 


| Bok IL LANDS BEYOND THE 


CHANNEL. 1s. 9d. 


Prof. LyprE, University College, London, says :— 
‘*The selection of material is just as admirable as 
the treatment; it is infinitely the best book on 
Europe for school use that I have ever seen; and 
I cannot imagine anything better for the training 


| of a child’s outlook faculty.” 


A RATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By ERNEST YOUNG, BSc. 
Head Master of the Lower School of John Lyon, 
Harrow. 


In Three Parts, with numerous Maps and Diagrams. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


‘*The book will do much to produce a greatly 

needed revolution in the method of teaching 

graphy. It meets the Board of Education's 

Syllabus in geography for secondary schools. 

hoever has to give a lesson in geography will 

find it of service. It is full of hints and new ideas.” 
Schoolmaster. 


APPLIED GEOGRAPHY. 
By J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

**A sound and interesting introduction in a 


small compass to the leading principles of human 
geography.” —Nature. 


LESSONS IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLES R. DRYER, M.A. 


Professor of Geography in the State Normal 
School, Indiana. 


With 360 Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


This book is in use at the School of Economics, 
University of London. 


MATHEMATICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 
By WILLIS E. JOHNSON, Ph.B., 


Vice-President and Professor of Geography and 
Social Sciences, Northern Normal and 
Industrial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


With Glossary of Terms and 
127 Illustrations and Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
’ 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By HENRY GANNETT, of the U.S. Geological 
Survey; CARL L. GARRISON, Principal of 
the Morgan School, Washington, 
and EDWIN J. HOUSTON, A.M. Ph.D. 
Designed for use in the Commercial 
Departments of Secondary Schools, &c. 
With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, ALSO OF MAPS, ATLASES, GLOBES, &c., 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Lap., 32, Fleet Street, London. 
PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, Lrp., South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. Complete, with Answers, 4s. 6d.; without Answers, 3s. 6d. Or, in 


Two Parts—Part L, with Answers, 2s. 6d.: without Answers, 2s. Part II., with Answers, 2s. 6d.; without Answers, 2s. Answers, 1s. KEY in Preparation. This work 
follows closely the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 


A MODERN ARITHMETIC, with Graphic and Practical Exercises. By H. Sypnrey Jones, M.A. Parts I. and II., with or without 
Answers, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
A NEW ALGEBRA. By S. Barnarp, M.A., and J. M. Cuixp, B.A. B.Sc. Volume I. containing Parts L., IL., and III. 2s. 6d. 
Part L—A Generalized Arithmetic, in which Letters are employed to represent Natural Numbers and the idea of Algebraic Form is introduced. 


Parts II. and III.—Zero and Negative Numbers and Fractions are considered. These two new classes of numbers are defined so that the expressions a—b and a/b may always have 
a meaning. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. By F. Castiz, M.I.M.E. 2s. 

A COURSE OF PLANE GEOMETRY FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. Part I. By Crement V. Durewt, M.A. 8vo, 5s. net. 

A LATIN READING BOOK. Gotham and other Stories. By Rev. E. D. Sronz, formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF EUROPE. Printed in 10 Colours. Designed by B. B. Dickinson, M.A. F.R.G.S., and A. W. 
ANDREWS, M.A. F.R.G.S. Varnished, mounted on Canvas and Rollers, 15s. Unmounted, 11s. 
ALSO NOTES TO SAME. Limp cloth, ls. 

REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH POEMS. Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes. By G. S. Brerr. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 























[English Classics. 
A BOOK OF POETRY. Illustrative of English History. Edited by G. Dowsr, B.A. Globe 8vo, limp cloth. Part I. (a.p. 61-1485). 9d. Part IL. 
(The Tudors and Stuarts). 9d. Part III. (The Hanoverian Dynasty). 9d. (English Literature for Secondary Schools. 
SELECTIONS FROM WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By F. A. 
BRUTON, M.A. With 40 Illustrations. Globe 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. [English Literature for Secondary Schools, 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1909. 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. | LATIN AND GREEK. 
The my according to St. pane. Greek Text. With Introduction and Notes = 
Heev. Canon Sloman, M.A (Preliminary, Junior, and Senior, | C8088, The Tras mke TV and V., adapted for Beginners. “With Bxercives. 14.64" 
The hots of the Apostles. Greek ‘Text. With Notes by T. E. Page, M.A. =, 6d. [ Preliminary. 
wnior a enior, =| m = .! ” 
The Acta'o of the 2, Apostles, Authorized Version. With Notes by T. E. Page, M.A., | —— De Bello Gallico. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Bryans, M.A. 
alpole, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 1s. 6d. (Junior. 
The Station os ‘ic essalonians., Greek Text. With Commentary by Rev. G. | —_- De Bello Gallico. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Colbeck, M.A. 
Tho First Epistle to the Thessalonians, By. J. Vaughan, D.D. 1s. 6d. {senior a — 
pistle e essaionians, By aughan, ls. [Senior. . vide 2 ve = » 
The Tas = aoe = the Thessalonians. Analysis and Notes by Rev. G. W. Garrod, Virgil—Aeneid. Book XI. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Li pogo | Ls vol 


The Second, “Ex istlo ae nthe Thessalonians. Analysis and Notes by Rev, Gl w. | Livy, Book XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. 
pists (Senior 1s. 6d. (Senior. 


Melhuish, M.A. 


ENGLISH. — Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 4s. 6d. [Senior. 
Lamb — Tales from Shakespeare, Edited by Rev. A. Ainger, LL.D. Contains | Cicero—Pro Milone, Edited by F. H. Colson, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ | Xeno: hon— Anabasis. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. Walpole, 
‘Macbeth,’ ‘The Comedy of Errors, ’* Othello.’ 2s, 6d. net. (Preliminary. er. [Junior. 
Shakespeare—J ulius Cesar. With Introduction and Notes by . a a | Sophocles— ta e. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 28. ea span 
— Julius Cesar. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. J nd Senior. : unvor a tor. 
—J ulius Ceesar (Text oan .) Sewed, 6d. renter oan p sey | Herodotus. Book VI. Edited by Prof. J. Strachan, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Senior. 
wiaag Richard II. With Introduction and Notes by K. Deighton. With an —_ Plato Bezenro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, Translated by F. J. Conse. M.A. 
8. . : enNvOT, x . net. wor. 
PIP wary 2 =, eo: Te Notes. 1s. {senior — Buthyphro (and Menexenus). With Introduction and Notes by C. . armen, 
. “4 ‘9 > or. 
on Tek fo Recto Queene. Book I. With Introduction and Notes yy HI M. | ™ aan “<i a ae Ph: aedo). Edited by Prof. C. H. Keene, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 


Tennyson—Geraint and Enid and the » Mastinge of Geraint. With Introduction | Homer—Iliad, Books I.-XII. Edited by W. Leaf, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayfield, 
— pen yy iy C. ogee 2 : oe (Senior. | M.A. 68. [Senior. 
—_ —— an ynette. ith Intro cae an otes by G. C. a M. “A. FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


(Senior. 
—— Tennyson for the Young. Edited by Rev. A. Ainger, LL.D. 1s. (Bretiminary | | Moliere—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Edited by L. M. Moriarty, M.A. i. 64. 
Bacon—Essays. With Introduction and — + “gq te F. G. Selby, M.A. 3s. if . . h ‘ - ieenter. 
Gibbon—The Age of the Antonines. is tory of the Decline and Fall ~ ‘the | Schiller—Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Edited by Joseph Gostwick. 2s. 6d. 


Roman Empire. By E. Gibbon. ok -IIL ited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 1s. [Senior. 











(Senior. — Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited by W. Humphreys. 33. 6d. [ Senior. 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1909. 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. LATIN AND GREEK. 
SEE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. Cesar—The Gallic War. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, 
~— xr —_ Gallic War. BOOKS Il. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. G. 
Keary—Heroes of Asgard. . (Preliminary. Rutherford, LL.D. 1s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
Macsulay— Leys of saicient F jm With Introduction and Notes a T. Webb, | —— Gallic War. BOOK IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Bryans, > A. 
(Preliminary. 8. 6d. 
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Oxford in the Eighteenth Century. By 
A. D. Godley. (Methuen & Co.) 


OxForD still has her wits; and here one 
of the brightest, whose verse has now 
delighted a whole generation, comes forth 
to tell in witty prose the “ curiosities ” 
of a bygone age. Yet the eighteenth 
century is not so very far away—in 
Oxford. In one college the Head has 
had but a single predecessor in office 
elected since 1795. Among middle-aged 
dons there are some whose grandfathers 
were born when Pitt was only a cornet of 
horse, or at least before he was known as a 
Parliamentary leader. The sedan in the 
streets is still remembered. Old furniture 
survives in undergraduates’ rooms which 
was new when Walpole was Prime 
Minister. We are credibly informed that 
one of the archbishops sang the “ very 
eighteenth-century ” Mallard Song at a 
recent Gaudy. 

But it is the memories to be found in 
books to which Mr. Godley has mainly 
restricted himself in his entertaining 
account of ‘Oxford in the Eighteenth 
Century.’ For the most part his material 
is in print ; but he has read the portions of 
Hearne’s diary which are still in manu- 
script; the Provost of Queen’s (himself 
a delightful writer on old Oxford) has lent 
him “a MS. memoir which throws some 
light on Oxford society”; and there is 
also a mysterious ‘‘ Shepelinda ” to whom 
he refers from time to time in his pages, 
and who appears to have some fragrant 
records of college eccentricity that have 
never been printed. What, we may say 
in passing, is the Oxford Historical 
Society about to leave these treasures in 
their obscurity ? Why have these gifts a 
curtain before them? They are very like 
to take dust if some scholar does not 





make them known. 


Mr. Godley comes and delicately lifts 
the veil. He shows us something—not 
too much—of the humours and mis- 
fortunes of the unreformed University. 
He takes us round its streets and its 
colleges, and points out how they looked 
in the eighteenth century. He talks of 
the teaching, the fellowships, college 
life and college discipline, exercises and 
examinations, reforms and reformers 
(there has never been a time, strange to 
say, when there have not been such in 
Oxford), and of what he calls politics and 
persecutions (of which in the eighteenth 
century there were far too many). All 
the subjects are musty enough to those 
who have read in Oxford history ; but the 
quaintness and wit of Mr. Godley lend 
them a new life. He has the art of setting 
things incongruous in pleasing juxta- 
position, the wit of suggestion, the 
facility of a repetition which is not tedious. 
So a delightful writer has produced a 
delightful book. 

The book is much more than a mere 
record of unedifying academic history— 
for it must be confessed that, for the 
most part, the history of both Universities 
in the eighteenth century was unedifying : 
it is a criticism with a moral. The society 
described was far from unintelligent. So 
modern an observer as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has not been chary of defending 
the century. Mr. Godley reminds us that 
in some respects, even in its attitude 
towards learning, it will bear comparison 
with our own :— 

‘It patronized learning theoretically, and 
even practically. Bishoprics rewarded the 
heads of presumably learned societies with 
a frequency not since observable. It was 
possible to collect 9,0001. to enable Kenni- 
cott to continue his Hebrew studies. Cer- 
tainly society was neither Philistine nor 
unprogressive ; but the progress was un- 
intentional and almost elt. Morally and 
intellectually, the ethos of that part of the 
century which has given a character to the 
whole differed altogether from ours. It was 
not imaginative, nor was it humanitarian.” 
There, indeed, is the rub. The century 
“if coarse and material, was sane and 
vigorous.” But (we venture to say, 
alas !) ‘‘ Oxford cannot afford to be only 
sane and vigorous.” It may be wondered 
whether a century or two hence a student 
of University life to-day, if he is willing 
to admit that it was vigorous—and he is at 
least as likely to consider its energy feverish 
—will declare that it was sane. Anyhow, 
we are ready enough to criticize our pre- 
decessors, and to regard the Universities 
in their days as “an awful warning to 
the Universities of our great commercial 
towns.” 

The blame for most of what was wrong 
in eighteenth-century Oxford Mr. Godley, 
with a pleasing charity, is inclined to 
attach to political interests. Oxford has 
always been disposed to look too much 
abroad. Cambridge has been more 
practical. The danger is far from being 
past to-day. The lesson of the eigh- 
teenth century, if we are to believe Mr. 
Godley, is that dons had better keep 
out of politics; and we are not at all sure 
that he is wrong. Jacobitism was the 





trouble in the eighteenth century; and 
it was of longer duration in Oxford than 
Mr. Godley thinks, for he would put the 
end of its influence in 1750; but when did 
Dr. King of St. Mary’s Hall die, and did 
not Prince Charlie visit him (or was said 
to have visited him, which is much the 
same thing from the point of view of 
surviving interest) between 1751 and 1754 ? 
Dr. Holmes, it is true, became President 
of St. John’s College earlier, and reconciled 
that recalcitrant society to the Hano- 
verians, but hardly till the king who gloried 
in the name of Briton visited him in 
college, and gave those too flattering 
portraits of himself and the homely Char- 
lotte. Things certainly have changed now : 
the burning question is not Jacobitism, 
but Socialism ; and concerning Socialism 
Mr. Godley is, even by implication or 
suggestion (arts in which he excels), 
severely silent. Matters that excite the 
nervous academic mind have changed 
almost as much as has the “ local habita- 
tion”; and as for that, our author re- 
marks that ‘“‘ much of the ground covered 
by Beaumont Street, now a resort of the 
medical profession, had been a cemetery.” 

That pregnant memory suggests to us 
that Universities need not blame them- 
selves too seriously when critics look 
askance at them :— 


“In England, at least, the instruction 
of youth is every one’s butt; and while the 
medical profession has been congratulated 
on the fact that its successes w abroad, 
but the earth conceals its failures,—places of 
education enjoy no such advertisement. 
They are known by their failures. In regard 
of their relation to their alumni, Cicero’s 
word is only too true, ‘ cui placet obliviscitur, 
cui dolet meminit’: a good education is 
forgotten, a bad one rankles. Were the 
world just, schools and Universities would 
get credit for the successes of their pupils 
in after-life, as they now are blamed for 
their subsequent failures. But men_ are 
supposed to fail in consequence, and to 
succeed in spite, of education. It has then 
to be remembered that even improved 
educational manners and customs have in 
the last thirty years heard but little of 
praise and much of condemnation. The 

ublic will still be cavilling. Nevertheless 
it must be allowed that the modern satirist 
has changed his object; charges of sloth 
are no longer his permanent stock-in-trade ; 
Universities are blamed less for idleness 
than for misplaced and perverse activity. 
It is not that the Fellow of these days does 
not teach; the gravamen is that he teaches 
the wrong things, and wears himself out for 
frivolous ends, such as compulsory examina- 
tions in Greek.” 


So Mr. Godley endeavours to console 
an academic world, which criticizes its 
own past not without an uneasy memory 
that its present is meet for criticism too. 
Examination “is no better than a wolf 
held by the ears”: so goes the uneasy 
feeling to-day within the walls, while 
the critics buzz outside. 

We have insensibly fallen to gossip 
with Mr. Godley. But our aim has been 
to show that he by no means confines 
his sage observations to the doings of the 
degraded past. Whether we are inspired 
by “ the ideals of the Middle Ages or of the 
Midland Counties,” we may still find 
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profit in his es. When we have 
finished his story we part from him with 
regret, for he is a master of story-telling. 
Still we feel that he is even more at 
home in the nineteenth century than in 
the eighteenth, and we would beseech him 
to tell us with candid sincerity, in another 
volume, what in Oxford the nineteenth 
century did and thought. The record, 
in his hands, should prove, if even more 
instructive, at least as entertaining as the 
book we have just read. 








William Haig Brown of Charterhouse. 
Written by some of his Pupils, and 
edited by his Son, Harold E. Haig 
Brown. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Wriu1am Hate Brown, after taking a 
brilliant degree in classics in 1846, was 
elected Fellow of his College—Pembroke, 
Cambridge—and for a few years was 
occupied in College and University work. 
During this period he became acquainted 
with the family of the Rev. Evan Edward 
Rowsell, and what he had “foreseen as 
dimly possible soon became an actual 


fact: in 1855 he became engaged to 
Annie Marion, Mr. Rowsell’s eldest 
daughter”; but this event necessitated 


the resignation of the Pembroke Fellow- 
ship, and the finding of some appointment 
supplying an income sufficient for the 
support of himself and a wife. He was 
appointed Head Master of Kensington 
Proprietary School in 1857. In 1863 
he was elected ‘“‘ Schoolmaster ” of Charter- 
house, and retained his official connexion 
with Thomas Sutton’s great foundation 
till his death in 1906. He held his head- 
mastership for thirty-four years, and spent 
the remainder of his life in London in 
the dignified position of Master of Charter- 
house. 

Dr. Haig Brown’s intellectual eminence, 
his striking power of organization, and 
the remarkable way in which he gained 
not only the respect, but also, as we learn 
from the contributors to this volume, 
the affection of his boys, place him among 
the “great headmasters”; and many 
beside Carthusians, many who are in- 
terested in the Public Schools of England, 
will welcome this account of his life. 
The great event of his professional career 
was the removal of Charterhouse from its 
old home in the City—the home in which 
Sutton planted it in 1611—to its present 
site near Godalming. The school “ went 
down into Surrey but some six score 
strong, and within five years the Govern- 
ing y was fondly enacting that five 
hundred should be the limit of its capa- 
= ” ; and the Head Master in his fare- 
well sermon in 1897 stated that during 
the preceding thirty-four years 4,000 
Carthusians had passed through the 
school. The different phases of Dr. Haig 
Brown’s life and work—first at Kensing- 
ton School, subsequently at Charterhouse 
School, and at Charterhouse—are de- 
scribed in successive chapters by “some 
of his pupils,” and submitted by them 
to friendly, but fair and judicious criti- 
cism ; and these contributions are edited 





by his son in a volume exhibiting a literary 
skill which “the Doctor” would have 
appreciated, and also such a view of 
the manifold responsibilities of the head 
master of a great school as we think he 
would have commended. 

It appears that Dr. Haig Brown 
nr of advocated the removal of the 
school ; and it may well be, as Dr. Macan 
surmises, ‘ that he went to Charterhouse 
with the idea already germinating in his 
mind”; it seems also probable that he 
was the first to recognize the suitability 
of the site chosen by the Governors for 
the new buildings. However this may be, 
there is no doubt that the growth and effi- 
ciency of the New Charterhouse were 
almost wholly due to the Head Master, 
and he may therefore be “rightly ac- 
claimed, in a very real sense, the Second 
Founder of the School”; but the 
‘Second Founder ” was always ready to 
recognize how much the loyal co-opera- 
tion of members of his staff contributed 
to his success. 

Dr. Haig Brown was undoubtedly a 
great organizer, essentially, as we read 
in the last chapter, “a practical man— 
a man of business.” In this depart- 
ment of a head master’s activity he was 
pre-eminent, rather than as a class teacher ; 
but boys in his form had the great advan- 
tage of being submitted to the influence 
of a mind of comprehensive culture: 
for although he never established a modern 
side at Godalming, he was in full sym- 
pathy with the authors of the latest 
developments in literature and science. 
The chapter devoted to his ‘Spiritual 
Work as Head Master’ shows us how 
truly he felt his responsibility for the moral 
and religious training of the boys under 
his care. 

Mr. Campbell, in discussing and de- 
scribing Haig Brown’s ‘Scholastic Work 
as Head Master,’ tells us that by some 
“the Doctor” was considered “ the last 
representative of the old generation of 
schoolmasters ”—by others “the pioneer 
of a new generation.” It is not easy to 
define his exact position, as he seems not 
at any time to have shown himself a keen 
partisan in matters either scholastic or 
political. He is said to have adhered 
too rigidly to the old lines of schoolwork, 
and to have retained classical studies 
too exclusively as the foundation of the 
education given under his rule. We read, 
however, that Charterhouse won its fair 
share of mathematical and scientific dis- 
tinctions at the old Universities, and Mr. 
Campbell admits that the education given 
“* was by no means illiberal ”—this perhaps 
is more than an impartial critic could 
say of many schools in which “‘ modern ” 
subjects preponderate. Dr. Haig Brown, 
himself an unusually good modern linguist, 
and, as we read, a man of “ wide culture 
and generous outlook,” must, we doubt 
not, have seen to it that the best modern 
ideas in education, as well as the most 
efficient methods of instruction, per- 
meated his school without detriment to 
the teaching of the humanities and mathe- 
matics. The chapter on ‘ Scholastic Work’ 
is of considerable interest, not only in 
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conveying a presentment of a distinguished 


head master at work in his school, but 
also as an aid to the solution of the 
ever-present problem, What shall be 
taught in our schools, and how ? 

No doubt a main cause of Dr. Haig 
Brown’s success was that, his mind once 
made up on a question of organization 
or method, it was no easy matter to deflect 
him. He always knew very definitely 
what he wanted; he generally realized 
what was the best means of obtaining it ; 
and he seldom wasted time or energy 
in ineffective discussion or argument. A 
strong sense of humour, quiet determina- 
tion, and unfailing tact enabled him, in 
most: cases, to surmount the thousand 
and one difficulties that present them- 
selves to a head master in his dealings 
with governors, parents, masters, and 
boys. It is curious to note that an old 
description of Thomas Sutton, quoted in 
this volume by Sir Arthur Stokes, “ might 
not inaptly have been written” of the 
later Master of Charterhouse. The passage 
is too long to give here, but it is clear that 
the likeness between the two men was 
marked. 

In August, 1904, Dr. Haig 
wrote a ‘ Recipe for Old Age ’ :— 


A diet moderate and spare, 
Freedom from base financial care, 
Abundant work and little leisure, 

A love of duty more than pleasure, 
An even and contented mind 

In charity with all mankind ; 

Some thoughts, too sacred for display 
In the broad light of common day ; 
A peaceful home, a loving wife, 
Children, who are a crown of life: 
These lengthen out the years of man 
Beyond the Psalmist’s narrow span. 


Two years later he died, having ex- 
perienced the truth and wisdom of the 
recipe. 


Brown 








A Literary History of Russia. By A. 


Briickner. Edited by E. H. Minns. 
Translated by H. Havelock. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A GREAT deal of water has flowed 


under the bridges since Madame de 
Staél wrote that some gentlemen in 
Russia had amused themselves with 
literature. The universal popularity of 
the great Russian novelists has done what 
the charming lyrics of Pushkin could not 
bring about. There has long been a 
demand for a history of Russian litera- 
ture in our language. Many books of 
the kind may be found in French and 
German. A few years ago the work of 
M. Waliszewski appeared in French, and 
was translated into English. May we 
say that justice was hardly done to Russian 
literature in it, especially in the treat- 
ment of Pushkin ? 

Prof. Briickner, the author of the work 
before us, has been deservedly known as 
one of the foremost Slavonic philologists. 
His researches among manuscripts pre- 
served at St. Petersburg led to the dis- 
covery of some of the earliest documents 
in the Polish language. At length he 
entered upon a new field, and wrote both 
in Polish and German an excellent history 
of Polish literature, which has not been 
translated into English, probably because 
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s0 little interest has been felt in the subject. 
The present work appeared first in Ger- 
man, and will be welcomed, no doubt, by 
many in this country. Prof. Briickner 
is a Pole, but does not allow his sym- 
pathies to be warped. To him Pushkin 
is a great genius, and rightly so. We 
only trace his Polish point of view in 
his regret that the Russians have adopted 
Byzantine culture and followed in the 
steps of Byzantine literature. They thus, 
our author says, cut themselves off from 
the other great Slavic family, the Polish. 
The latter accepted the Roman Catholic 
religion, and a fatal barrier was raised. 
Prof. Briickner rightly dwells upon the 
culture of Kiev and South Russia. It 
was a mere accident which caused the 
Principality of Moscow to become great 
amidst its Finnish surroundings. The 
earliest Cyrillic press was at Wilno. The 
earliest grammarians were White Russians 
and Poles. The first Russian university 
was at Kiev, then in Lithuanian territory. 
From the West came Simeon Polotski, 
who taught the children of Alexis Mik- 
hailovich, and is supposed to have in- 
spired the bold Sophia, sister of Peter 
the Great, with some of her ideas. But 
leaving our author’s point of view, in 
which he shows much minute reading, we 
may make a few general remarks. 

Russian literature divides itself into 
two great sections: first, the early 
Byzantine period ; secondly, Russia under 
Western influence. The first occupies 
by far the smaller part of the volume, and 
is only of secondary importance with 
Prof. Briickner. He mentions, however, 
the Chronicles, the wonderful ‘Story of 
Igor’s Expedition,’ and the curious his- 
torical works of Prince Kurbski. The 
controversy of the latter with Ivan the 
Terrible is a strange page in Slavonic 
literature. Ivan showed a great deal of 
reading, and, like Henry VIII., was fond 
of bringing out his knowledge of the Bible. 
The works of Krizhanich and Koto- 
shikhin are duly quoted. The country 
was in a barbarous state, and Prof. 
Briickner does not hesitate to let us see it. 
We learn more about it from foreigners, 
but many interesting works by natives 
have perished, such as the Chronicle 
which Prince Mstislavski showed to 
Jerome Horsey, according to the diary 
of the latter. Towards the end of the 
period we do not find much improvement. 
Sophia, the sister of Peter the Great, 
seems to have been a literary woman; 
but the translations of Moliére about 
which we hear were made by his youngest 
sister Natalia. Prof. Briickner shows a 
decidedly iconoclastic spirit towards some 
of these heroes, but has long been familiar 
to Slavs as an antagonist of the claims 
of Cyril and Methodius. 

With the coming of Peter the Great 
(the second period) things changed. This 
Titanic man of genius (for he can be called 
nothing else) both conquered provinces 
and modified the letters of the Russian 
alphabet. Russia cast aside her Byzan- 
tine models, and looked, as all Europe 
did, to France. We have Kantemir the 
satirist, Sumarokov the dramatist, and 
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Derzhavin, the lyrical panegyrist of Cathe- 
rine. There was strictly no reading public. 
Prof. Brickner is very sarcastic, and 
probably with reason, about these courtly 
writers. Catherine he looks upon as a 
supreme dilettante. She was, however, 
a woman of brilliant versatility, and did 
something for literature. Among other 
things she made a Russian adaptation of 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ All 
thought then that an Augustus could make 
a Virgil. Greater figures are Radistchev, 
who anticipated the lines upon which 
the serfs would be emancipated, and 
Novikov, the pioneer of the education of 
the people. Karamzin the historian 
belongs to the next reign. His style is 
excellent, but he was not a mere stylist, as 
the learned notes to his history show. 

A whole chapter is devoted to Pushkin, 
for whom Prof. Briickner shows a generous 
admiration. It isa pity that ‘ Oniegin ’ has 
not met with a good translator into English 
verse. Mr. Minns, the editor, allows him- 
self to adopt versions of some of these 
poems, but they are not very happy. 
The romantic school created by Pushkin 
(or shall we say Zhukovski?) reigned 
triumphantly. Next come the novelists, 
e.g., Gogol, the great critic Bielinski, and 
Herzen, whose charming style showed 
to what perfection Russian prose could be 
brought. Turgueniev, Tolstoy, and Dostoi- 
evski complete the great galaxy of 
novelists, and are followed by men of 
secondary rank, especially Tchekhov and 
Gorki. A chapter is devoted to these 
as writers of short stories, and we may add 
that short stories are a prominent feature 
with the Russians. 

At the present time the lyrical school 
of poetry is very strong in Russia. Many 
of these poets are decadents. Special 
mention must be made of Constantine 
Balmont, who has produced some beautiful 
lyrics, and shows a rare power of trans- 
lation, as in his version of Shelley, for 
which he gets due praise from our Pro- 
fessor. We must not forget Tiutchev, 
Maikov, Fet, and the great realistic poet 
Nekrasov. These belong, however, to a 
previous generation. Besides Balmont, 
we now have Briusov, Bunin, and others. 
The drama is in a poor condition. For a 
time the Russians took to historical plays, 
as in the trilogy of Count Alexis Tolstoy 
on Ivan the Terrible and his immediate 
successors. The best plays which have 
as yet appeared are the bourgeois comedies 
of Ostrovski. 

It only remains to add that the book 
has been carefully edited by Mr. Minns, 
and translated by Mr. Havelock. One 
of the greatest Slavonic scholars has in 
this volume his say on the greatest Slavonic 
literature. 








Shelburne Essays. By Paul E. More. 
5 vols. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


APPARENTLY there has sprung up in the 
United States a large reading public 
with tastes similar to those obtaining 
among the English middle classes in 1820 
or thereabouts. Children of successful 
business men, they have inherited the 











means of leisure without the traditions 
of culture necessary for its fine enjoyment, 
and, conscious at last of this, they are 
now setting out in pursuit of the refine- 
ments of life with the same strenuous 
application of mind as their fathers set 
out in the pursuit of wealth. Naturally, 
they have as yet little delicacy or depth of 
taste: they are out in search of general 
information, and what they really appre- 
ciate in literature is its instructive quali- 
ties. A literary critic who intends to 
inform the minds of a public of this order 
must naturally refrain from writing for 
amateurs of the finer delicacies of litera- 
ture, in the manner of Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Arnold, or Pater. He must adopt the 
methods elaborated by English reviewers 
of an older school, and not unknown in 
some of our modern journals. He must 
make a display of erudition about 
the commonplaces of literary discussion ; 
he must draw comparisons between 
different writers, instead of trying to 
distinguish and define the idiosyncrasy 
of their genius; and, in general, he must 
subordinate matters of fine taste to the 
commoner interest in the biographical 
side of literature. 

This is what Mr. More has mainly done 
in the five volumes of his ‘Shelburne 
Essays,’ and on the whole, it seems to 
us, he has done it fairly well. There are 
few living critics who bring to the varied 
task of reviewing the publications of the 
day a mind as learned and as industrious 
as his. There is, perhaps, no other critic 
who is as much in earnest about this 
sort of work as Mr. More. We cannot, 
however, help doubting if his essays 
will have the effect he intends. His faith 
in the virtue of criticism is as strong as 
was that of Matthew Arnold, and on the 
title-page of his first volume he cites 
Lowell’s saying: “ Before we have an 
American literature we must have an 
American criticism.” But there are 
various kinds of criticism: the criticism 
founded on learning, for instance, and the 
criticism based on knowledge. Criticism 
of the first-mentioned kind is not a great 
stimulus to creative work, to judge 
by the history of German literature since 
the German mind became mainly absorbed 
in the pursuit of mere learning. It is 
only when erudition is transformed, by 
observation, experience, and reflection on 
actual life, into ready knowledge, that it 
feeds the imagination instead of clogging 
it. Unhappily, Mr. More, like many 
American students of letters at the present 
day, inclines to the German view of scholar- 
ship. ‘‘So deficient has been his educa- 
tion that,” when he began to review con- 
temporary literature he was, he says, 
“actually better acquainted with the 
aspirations and emotions of the old 
dwellers by the Ganges than with those 
of the modern toilers by the Hudson or 
the Potomac.” In simpler words, he 
was a professor of Sanskrit, with little 
interest in anything outside his special 
branch of learning. American literature 
did not seem to him to be worthy of much 
study :— 

“Our land of multiform activities has 
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produced so little that is really creative 
in literature or art! Hawthorne and Poe, 
and possibly one or two others, were masters 
in their own field ; yet even they chose not 
quite the highest realm for their genius to 
work in.” 

And on Emerson he remarked :— 

“If Emersonianism was mischievous to 
weak minds then, what shall we say of its 
influence in New England to-day—nay, 
throughout the whole country? For it is 
rampant in our life; it has wrought in our 
religion, our politics, and our literature, 
a perilous dizziness of the brain. Christian 
Science, or faith-healing, or what not—the 
gospel of a certain Mrs. Baker-Eddy—is a 
diluted and stale product of Emersonianism.” 

These two passages are taken from the 
first volume of the ‘Shelburne Essays’ 
—the best, we think, of the series. They 
are examples of criticism based on know- 
ae : the kind of criticism which Lowell 
had in mind. In them American literature 
is studied in relation to American life, 
by a well-informed American observer. 
No doubt the paper on Emerson is coloured 
by a feeling of anger; but anger is at 
least more exciting than mere indifference. 
When Mr. More grows indifferent, and 
turns away from his proper field of criti- 
cism, his work loses much of its interest. 
In his studies on English writers, where 
his personal feelings are not brought into 
play, his judgments are often either timid 
or conventional. He gets up his subjects 
industriously, it is true, but he is seldom 
able to define vividly the character of 
the man whose life he sketches, or 
to give a clear, personal impression of 
the quality of his genius. He is too fond 
of basing his opinions on the. autho- 
rity of other men. “The reception given 
to Kipling by such critics as Prof. Norton 
proves that he in his own way is a true 
artist.” That is a phrase in one of his 
earlier essays, which throws some light 
on his method of criticism. His authentic 
tastes and sympathies, as distinct from 
the tastes and sympathies which he occa- 
sionally picks up in his learned excursions, 
are, we fancy, rather narrow. In violent 
reaction against the garish, noisy, whirling 
life around him, he has apparently 
adopted the literary and political conven- 
tions of English society in the eighteenth 
century. That, we are afraid, is the 
direction in which the minds of the public 
for whom Mr. More writes are turning. 
They are ineffectual dilettanti in the 
making, and Mr. More, instead of purify- 
ing, enlarging, and training their taste, 

ects it. 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Textbook of School and Class Management. 
By Felix Arnold. (Macmillan & Co.)—This 
is the first of three volumes that the 
author intends to devote to the considera- 
tion of school matters. Each volume is 
complete in itself; and the one now before 
us “deals with co-operation between prin- 
cipal and teachers, and class management ” 
—the treatment of class management bei 
restricted to “the problem of conduct.’ 
We cannot, after a careful perusal of the 
work, recommend it at all warmly to the 
notice of English specialists, whether theo- 
retical or practical, and we doubt its accept- 





ability to American readers. The author 
brings few new principles or opinions under 
the reader’s attention, and the common- 
places of the subject put before us are 
treated in a style of singular dryness. 
Books published in New York have accus- 
tomed us to composition exhibiting bright- 
ness, clearness, and accuracy—dqualities 
which we certainly are entitled to expect 
from a writer on educational matters; but 
here we find much clumsy English, and not 
a few instances of ambiguity in the con- 
struction of sentences. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to the 
principals and teachers of schools, their 
distinctive functions, the relations between 
the two grades, and the co-operation that 
should exist between them in successful 
and ty conducted classes. These 
topics—though simple enough in themselves 
—are treated with much show of philo- 
sophy ; but the utility of Dr. Arnold’s dis- 
cussion of them is most apparent in the 
passages in which he gives plain advice 
and practical directions for conduct in 
cases of difficulty that may occur to the 
principal or under master in class-manage- 
ment; and we are inclined to think that 
class-teachers who read the volume for 
their own profit and enlightenment will 
skip much of the philosophy, and attend 
to the counsels of experience that the 
author not infrequently gives. Conduct, 
what it is, into what kinds it may be divided, 
and the best methods of developing it 
in school, are the subject-matter of the 
later chapters. The reader of this part 
of the work will find many hints which, 
if he be a schoolmaster, may be serviceable 
to him. The author in writing his chapters 
on conduct was considering the requirements 
of American schools and classes, which in 
organization and discipline differ consider- 
ably from those with which English readers 
are familiar; hence their strangeness in 
some respect to us. For instance, his 
opinions concerning corporal punishment 
will certainly not receive general assent. 
His disapproval of this form of punishment 
is probably shared by a great number, 
if not by the majority, of American school- 
masters ; but we are surprised to learn that 
punitive methods that we should consider 
in every way reprehensible are prevalent in 
the United States :— 


“Most common practices in the classroom, so 
common as to be taken by many as a matter of 
course, are slapping, striking with a ruler, grasping 
violently by the arm and throwing a child against 
the seat, knocking the head of the pupil against 
the desk or the wall, shaking violently, and the 
like. Such practices mooen call forth little 
comment.” 


Practices like these are, happily, very rare 
in this country, and we thought them obso- 
lete in America, where an undoubted and 
most laudable national characteristic is the 
great consideration shown to chiidren. 

In another place the advice given to a 
“substitute” teacher is at any rate unex- 
pected : he is to appear before his new class 
with an “ omnibus plan of work ready with 
him,” and to have in readiness much appa- 
ratus of different kinds, including 


‘*a magnetised needle, a compass, a few Prince 
Rupert drops......a large and small bottle arranged 
to illustrate the Cartesian diver, a piece of mag- 
nesium tape, or some flashlight powder.” 


We are not told how the teacher is to carry 
all these things, but “thus equipped, the 
beginner can boldly face the juvenile world.” 
We have never observed any correspondingly 
elaborate process of preparation on the part 
of a teacher in this country when assumi 

temporary charge of a class, and we doubt 
its necessity elsewhere. Other glimpses 





given of the working details of school life 
have also surprised us. 


Life and Letters of Hannah E. Pipe. By 
Anna M. Stoddart. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
—Miss Pipe was undoubtedly one of the 
great schoolmistresses of the Victorian 
period, although she is hardly so well known 
as her contemporaries Miss Beale and 
Miss Buss. Both she and Miss Beale 
were born in the same year, 1831; and 
Miss Stoddart tells us that ‘‘ Laleham,” 
as Miss Pipe’s school in Clapham Park was 
named, “‘ was the first of the greater schools 
for girls.” J : 

Miss Pipe spent a happy childhood in Man- 
chester. Her father was a man of deep reli- 
gious conviction, a Wesleyan, as indeed all 
the members of her family were, and also a 
great lover of books. Hannah Elizabeth 
Pipe was brought up to appreciate the value 
of intellectual pursuits, for which she always 
—and from the earliest—displayed a strong 
liking; but happily for her, games and 
merriment were also encouraged, and, as she 
grew up, long holidays spent in an old- 
fashioned farmhouse ensured health and 
vigour, and fostered the love of nature 
and keen appreciation of scenery which 
independently of and in addition to 
interest in natural science, formed one of her 
marked characteristics. Miss Pipe retained 
her loyalty to the religious denomination 
of her family; but we gather from Miss 
Stoddart’s pages that, as years went by, 
she approximated, to some extent, to the 
Established Church. At no period, either 
in her school or out of it, did she attempt 
to make proselytes. There is something 
in her attitude towards spiritual matters 
that recalls the position of the nobler-minded 
** quietist ” ladies whom Fénelon must have 
known. 

Education—especially that of the daugh- 
ters of the wealthy, but not too refined 
manufacturers and business men of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire who were her contempo- 
raries—evoked her enthusiasm. Lady Hug- 
gins, in her ‘ Appreciation,’ says :— 

‘*Three things stand out in even the most 
cursory consideration of the life of Miss Pipe. 
She was a born teacher, a born friend, and a born 
letter-writer ; ” 
and her work as a teacher “was to her 
both mission and vocation, and her whole 
being and life were devoted to it.” Out- 
side her school work—but in this case 
school work was largely comprehensive— 
Miss Pipe did not exhibit marked activity. 
She devoted much time, thought, and money 
to her orphanage and certain kindred works 
of beneficence; these, however, were in- 
cluded in the scope of her scholastic work, 
being essentially a department of her system 
of moraleducation. The moral training given 
by Miss Pipe, or given under her immediate 
direction at Laleham, was perhaps the most 
striking feature of the school; and if we 
may credit the numerous grateful apprecia- 
tions of its value and effectiveness, quoted 
from old pupils’ letters, the girls who fell 
under Miss Pipe’s influence were indeed 
fortunate. The name given to the school 
shows the influence of Dr. Arnold’s teaching. 
This department of the training at Laleham 
was founded on distinct dogmatic Christian 
instruction—we imagine, indeed, that no 
other basis would have been considered 
possible. 

Miss Pipe had experienced in her own 
schooldeys, and later, great difficulty in 
obtaining the highest education, and attain- 
i to the widest culture possible to her 
in literature, art, science, and other branches 
of learning. Indeed, at that period the 
intellectual progress of girls and women 
was beset by obstacles and difficulties such 
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as scholars and teachers of to-day can 
hardly realize. Miss Pipe resolved to 
place the education of girls on a better 
footing and a higher plane; and setting 
before herself in her work a high ideal, 
to a great extent reached it. She adopted 
in her teaching the best possible methods— 
the natural sciences taught by means of 
observation and experiment; literature 
and languages found their right places in 
her curriculum; nor was artistic traini 
overlooked. But the great care devo 
to hygiene must, to the parents of the time, 
have appeared the most striking innova- 
tion. Hygiene was not only a subject 
of study in the class-room; it dominated 
the whole organization of the school. Miss 
Pipe, moreover, spared no expense in acquir- 
ing the service of the best resident and 
visiting teachers, and frequently invited 
men of distinction and learning to give lec- 
tures to her girls and the teaching staff. 
But although she strongly advocated the 
opening to girls and women of all avenues 
to erudition and _ intellectual eminence, 
she was not in favour of submitting them 
to the same public examinations as confront 
boys and young men, except in the cases 
of those preparing for practical schoolwork, 
for whom certificates and diplomas are a 
valuable professional asset: “‘Her own 
school remained immune from examinations, 
excepting those conducted by its teachers 
at the end of every term.” Miss Pipe’s 
views deserve careful consideration. Authori- 
ties of to-day seem to be leaving the position 
she and the teachers of her time occupied, 
but the advantage of the change is not 
in all respects certain. 


The English Grammar Schools to 1660: 
their Curriculum and Practice. By Foster 
Watson. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
The scope of this volume is more compre- 
hensive than the title leads one to suppose. 
Prof. Foster Watson shows us much of the 
working of schools that would now probably 
be called Elementary, as well as of the 
courses of University education that suc- 
ceeded the work done in Grammar Schools, 
and gives many details of the curricula 
adopted in these scholastic institutions. 
Incidentally he throws light on the every- 
day life of children, youths, and young 
men at home as well as in school and college ; 
the work will therefore, we think, be 
read with interest not only by specialists, 
but also by many who like to know 
something of the old daily life in England, 
especially during the Reformation, the 
Renaissance, and the Puritan period. 

Prof. Watson quotes, as the first general 
charter of education for the Middle Ages, 
Charlemagne’s proclamation, A.D. 787, en- 
joining the clergy to give gratuitous in- 
struction to all children whose parents 
desired it for them. From the earliest 
times, both in this country and on the 
Continent, the monasteries were not only 
“the storehouses of learning,” but also 
centres of instruction and training, mainly, 
of course, for monks, and all persons de- 
sirous of doing the important work in official 
and Court life which fell to the lot of eccle- 
siastics. Indeed, in considering the de- 
velopment of education in England and on 
the Continent, we must remember that for 
centuries “there were no non- Church 
schools.” By the side of the monasteries 
and Universities, and outside of them, 
were the systems of training organized in 
the households of nobles and prelates— 
“Sir Thomas More, for instance, was 
brought up in Cardinal Morton’s household ” 
—and “the great palace schools for the 
children of courtiers, nobles, and others.” 
These institutions existed for the children 





of the well-born, or of parents who could 
at any rate obtain the patronage of the 
great: they were in no sense the people’s 
schools. 

Poor men’s sons were educated in cathedral 
schools, or in the schools attached to 
chantries. Chantries, Prof. Watson tells 
us, were special foundations in connexion 
with the large majority of the important 
churches in the country, and the duties 
of the chantry priest “ usually included the 
teaching of boys.” These chantries were 
extremely numerous, and were the means of 
bringing education within reach of the 
poorer children in nearly every parish in the 
kingdom ; and although many of the priests 
may not have been expert or even highly 
qualified teachers, yet opportunities of 
obtaining elementary teaching of lower or 
higher grade were within reach of all who 
desired them ; and no doubt instruction was 
more general in pre-Reformation days than 
many contemporary writers and speakers 
on education admit. The classes taught 
by the chantry priests were often small, 
but they sometimes contained 140 and even 
160 pupils. We read that out of 
‘€259 schools in the records of the Commission 
under the Chantries Act, 93 were Grammar 
Schools, 140 are so called...... 23 are Song-Schools, 
and 22 may perhaps be regarded simply as Ele- 
mentary Schools” ; 
so that, as Prof. Watson points out, our 
English Grammar Schools are an old in- 
stitution, and of pre-Reformation eccle- 
siastical origin. The teaching in_ these 
schools was of necessity mainly oral; the 
subject-matter was principally religious and 
classical (Latin); and the medium of 
teaching was to a large extent Latin. 

At the Reformation the chantry endow- 
ment was diverted, the chantry priest 
abolished, and the elementary instruction 
given in connexion with the chantries ceased, 
and ‘left a void not easy to be filled up.” 
This reacted injuriously on the Grammar 
Schools, by diminishing, if not stopping 
altogether, their supply of duly prepared 
young scholars. To get over this difficulty, 
a number of Elementary Schools were 
founded ; but in most cases provision for 
“ petties,” or children requiring preparatory 
elementary instruction, was made in the 
Grammar Schools themselves, or in close 
connexion with them; and pupil-teachers 
were for the first time used in this elementary 
work in Grammar Schools in the sixteenth 
century. 

Although instruction was fairly generally 
distributed about the country, proficiency in 
the arts of reading and writing remained 
uncommon, and its importance was not 
altogether realized till the Reformation 
period and subsequently. In earlier times 
school teaching was mainly oral, and the 
retention of knowledge depended largely 
upon the scholar’s power of memory ; 
while outside the schools the people at large 
gained knowledge from “ graphic methods 
of presentation, through ceremonials, pic- 
tures, frescoes, paintings, mosaics, &c., 
together with the word-pictures from ser- 
mons.” But the habit of theological dis- 
cussion introduced by the Reformation, the 
substitution of the authority of the Bible 
for the older standards, and the new doctrine 
of every one’s personal responsibility for 
his own theological opinions, rendered a 
close study of the Bible text necessary, and 
therefore made it vitally important that a 
man should be able to read the book for 
himself. This necessity was the more felt 
as the influence of the extreme Protestant 
party in the Continental Reformation grew 
stronger in this country. Moreover, the 
needs of theological polemic impressed on 
the revival of classical learning in England 





a distinctly religious character—Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew were the “holy languages ’”’— 
that did not appear in the Renaissance studies 
of Italy and other Latin countries. This 
religious character was strongly marked in 
the statutes and life of the Grammar Schools, 
and was long a predominant characteristic 
of them. 

The introduction of written methods into 
schoolwork, which occurred in the sixteenth 
century, was a consequence of the vast 
multiplication of printed books as well as 
of the growing complexity of the school 
curriculum. Roger Ascham insists on the 
importance of writing; and the necessity of 
it for Grammar School work is pointed out in 
the statutes of several schools. 

The teaching of English literature was 
introduced late into the schools—not till the 
second half of the seventeenth century— 
and then it appeared as a development 
of the Renaissance subject rhetoric; but 
the importance of writing correct and elegant 
English was fully recognized by some of 
the older authorities. The so - called 
modern subjects—history, geography, natural 
history, and even mathematics—appear ve 
late in the schools; and Prof. Watson te 
us that even when they were admitted, it was 
not so much for any value of their own as 
“for illustrative purposes in composition.” 

Religion permeated the whole work of 
instruction, but it is curious to find “the 
first indication of the entrance of the Bible 
into the schoolroom”’ in the injunctions of 
commissioners of 1547 to Winchester College ; 
while in schools giving elementary education 
the Bible, as a book to be used in class, is 
first mentioned more than a century later. 

Much curious and interesting information 
concerning the details of systems of teaching 
and classwork, and the positions of different 
subjects in the curricula, is given. It is 
also interesting to read the opinions of the 
great scholars and schoolmasters of the 
Renascence and even earlier times, and to 
find that the “‘ grammar war” was as keenly 
waged in the days of Comenius as of more 
recent authorities. 

Prof. Watson’s volume well deserves 
perusal for the light it throws on the history 
of the two centuries closed by the Restora- 
tion. 


Tudor Schoolboy Life: the Dialogues of 
Jean Luis Vives. Translated by Foster 
Watson. (Dent & Co.)—To leisurely students 
of the history of education, and _ those 
who have time to loiter in pleasant, but 
unfrequented bypaths of life during the 
revival of learning, this volume will 
be welcome. Prof. Foster Watson gives 
in his Introduction, and_ the English 
version of the Dialogues of Jean Luis Vives, 
an account of the life and educational 
teaching of a distinguished scholar, and 
includes also quaint glimpses of the 
home and school life of schoolboys, their 
work, play, and general behaviour. Vives 
himself—a contemporary of Erasmus and 
Guillaume Budé—was born at Valencia, in 
Spain. He spent a considerable time in 
England, lecturing sometimes in Oxford, 
but generally occupied at the Court of 
Henry VIII. and Queen Catharine. After 
the divorce of Catharine of Aragon, Vives, 
who was « strong supporter of the Queen, 
was imprisoned for six weeks, and freed on 
condition that he left the country. He 
subsequently made his home at Bruges, and 
died in 1540. Prof. Watson tells us that the 
‘School Dialogues’ were first published 
in 1538. 

Vives set before teachers and parents a 
truly high ideal of real, solid, noble educa- 
tion, and the curriculum advocated by him 
was, in view of the circumstances of the 
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time, singularly comprehensive and judicious. 
Prof. Watson explains that the training in 
school embraced not only work, but also 
games; and the attention devoted to the 
reparation of the “laws of play,” the six 
ludi, shows that the value of games and 
ope was adequately realized. Vives in 
is moderation exhibits perhaps greater wis- 
dom than some modern schoolmasters :— 
**Play until you feel the mind renewed and 
resto: for labour, and the hour for serious busi- 
- calls you. Who does otherwise seems to do 
ill.” 











Moreover, the scholar’s attention was not 
to be exclusively devoted to classical learning ; 
and we of to-day, criticizing schools of the 
sixteenth century, are apt to forget that there 
was little literature available for study other 
than that of Greece and Rome. Vives insists 
strongly on the necessity of teaching pure and 
correct English, and points out the advant- 
age to all English scholars of speaking and 
writing the mother tongue with reasonable 
elegance. There was not much experimental 
science within the scope of practicable 
schoolwork, but Vives’s scholars were trained 
to be alert in observation, and keep their 
senses open to the sights, sounds, and every- 
day phenomena of the country; and the 
dialogue entitled ‘Iter et Equus’ shows 
how boys should acquire that sort of know- 
ledge of natural history that the sportsman 
and the farmer gain, and the modern special- 
ized science-student sometimes misses. 

The school dialogues in their original 
Latin form were written by Vives to initiate 
boys into colloquial Latin, to supplant 
by correct and elegant words and construc- 
tions the barbarisms and inaccuracies which 
disfigured the speech of the time, and to 
supply learners with ‘Latin expressions 
for all sorts of common things”; but, as 
Prof. Watson points out, they have “‘become, 
as it were, historical documents, serving @ 
purpose which was certainly far from being 
present in the mind of the author.”” They 
show us what the daily routine of a school- 
boy’s life was from his getting up in the 
morning to his going to . The life, as 
Vives presents it to us, was a fairly happy 
and very human existence: parents and 
teachers were sympathetic with children ; 
the pupils respected their schoolmasters, 
and were really anxious to learn. It may, 
however, well be that Vives’s enthusiasm 
for humane learning led him to accentuate 
the lights rather than the shades of his 
picture. The ‘ Dialogues,’ at any rate, were 
in great demand, and acquired popularity 
among readers of all ages, including boys 
and girls. They were dedicated “to Philip, 
son and heir to the august Emperor Charles, 
with all good will,” but only one or two of 
them have special reference or applicability 
to the young prince in whose training Vives 
was keenly interested; many of them 
develope more or less fully the author’s 
view of liberal education, and all throw 
light on the life led by the vouth of the 
period. 

Studies in French Education from Rabelais to 
Rousseau. By Geraldine Hodgson. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—In this little book Miss 
Hodgson gives a_ sensible and _pains- 
taking account of the great French writers 
on education, beginning with Rabelais, 
and ending, with appreciative notices of 
Madame d’Epinay’s ideal of female educa- 
tion and the witty Abbé Galiani’s short 
essay on pedagogy. ‘‘To teach children 
to bear injustice, to teach them to bear 
ennui ”’—such was the Abbé’s hardy ideal, 
as Miss Hodgson terms it ; and, as she wisely 
adds, when “everywhere to-day, in the 
kindergarten, in the school, in the popular 
lecture, ease is the aim and pleasantness 
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the path,” it is salutary to remember 


Galiani’s stern conclusion: “ All pleasant 
methods of teaching children necessary 
knowledge are false and_ ridiculous.” 
Galiani’s treatise runs directly counter to 
its famous contemporary, mile.’ The 
immense influence of that extraordinary 
work justifies Miss Hodgson in devoting 
much space to analyzing and exposing the 
faults in Rousseau’s system. The root 
fault in that system she finds in its straining 
after individualism, but justly observes 
that the world is the debtor of Jean-Jacques 
for his insistence on the importance of 
right training of the senses—accepted as a 
commonplace now—and his plea that children 
should be trained to realize the action of 
cause and effect. Not that Rousseau was 
original in these ideas ; Rabelais and Locke, 
at least, had certainly forestalled him; but 
he had the gift of writing so that men 
believed and acted in accordance with 
what he wrote. 





SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


THE laudable wg A of making each part 
of a series complete in itself is responsible, 
in The Clerkes Tale and The Squieres Tale, 
edited by Lilian Winstanley for the Cam- 
bridge University Press, for an unusually 
comprehensive Introduction. This com- 

rises a brief survey of English literature 
in its early stages from the so-called ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon ”’ period to the Chaucerian, including 
the inevitable assignment of a “ place” 
to the poet on the roll of fame ; some really 
useful chronological tables dealing with his 
life and work ; expositions of grammar and 
metre both able and scholarly, if a trifle 
over-complex for the literary as distinguished 


from the istic student, together with 
an exceptionally full history of ‘ The Clerkes 
Tale’ and that of the “Squier.” The 


whole should prove of real value to those 
embarking on Chaucer. Miss Winstanley’s 
notes are brief and adequate, and generally 
to the point, though in deeming necessary 
such explanations as that “‘ humblesse”’ is 
equivalent to “ humility,” that ‘ whylom ” 
means “once,” and that the phrase “ have 
me excused ”’ is to be interpreted “ hold or 
consider me excused,” she seems to pre- 
suppose a more than average density on the 
part of her readers. 


The third instalment of Messrs. Edmunds 
and Spooner’s admirable Readings in English 
Literature (John Murray)—of which we have 
already had occasion to speak in terms of 
high praise—comprises the period between 
1780 and 1880. As before, the selections 
in prose and verse are made with taste 
and discretion, and conveniently arranged 
in three “ Courses ’’—Senior, Intermediate, 
and Junior—supplemented and explained 
by a corresponding volume of the editors’ 
excellent Story of English Literature, which 
contains much sane criticism, especially in 
dealing with Dickens, Browning, and Mere- 
dith. This series should help to inculcate 
an early love of English letters. 

The third volume of Miss Elizabeth Lee’s 
School History of English Literature (Blackie 
& Son), without being in any way exhaustive, 
provides an adequate and intelligible account 
of the literary forces and personalities at 
work in the period ranging from Pope to 
Burns. Such criticism as it contains runs 
on familiar lines, its principal fault being 
a tendency to sum-up accepted opinions in 
terms too vague to be helpful, as in the case 
of Sterne, concerning whose humour the 
student is informed that “it an 
imperishable quality which will ever give 
his works a very high place in our literature.”’ 
Though somewhat burdened with clichés, 


the book will 
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prove of service to “the 
middle forms of schools,” for which, primarily, 
it is intended. 

Selections from White’s Natural History 
of Selborne (Macmillan), edited, with Intro- 
duction, notes, and glossary, by F. A. 
Bruton, are just out in “ English Literature 
for Secondary Schools.” We have here 
thirty of the famous letters, which, backed 
by good illustrations in the text, make a 
pleasant reading-book for the increasing 
army of nature-lovers. The introduction 
is sufficient, and, perhaps judiciously, does 
not mention the fact that Gilbert White had 
the eighteenth-century laxity regarding the 
acceptance of livings. The notes are good 
so far as they go, but certainly brief. With 
regard to the ‘“‘Plestor,” or play-place, 
mentioned in Letter 2, it might have been 
mentioned that the same word is supposed 
to be preserved in the place-name “ Plaxtol ”’ 
in Kent. 


In the excellent ‘“‘ English Literature for 
Schools” series, issued by the Cambridge 
University Press, we have received Defoe’s 
Memoirs of a Cavalier; the True Travels 
of Captain John Smith, England’s first 
successful colonizer; Hazlitt’s Characters 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, and a selection from 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides, the first edited by 
Mrs. O’Neill, the next by Mr. A. E. 
Benians, and the last two by Mr. J. H. 
Lobban. Each volume is_ furnished 
with an adequate Introduction, and notes 
that are sufficient without being burden- 
some; and the task of editing has been 
adequately performed. Mr. Lobban, how- 
ever, in seeking to exclude from the 
‘Rural Rides’ possibly confusing allu- 
sions to questions of bygone politics and 
controversies, without impairing the interest, 
has, we think, attempted the impossible, 
since the sturdy sincerity of Cobbett’s 
partisanship is essential and all-pervading, 
and largely responsible for the peculiar 
quality which is his charm. Mrs. O’Neill 
brings excellent judgment and knowledge of 
history to her editing of Defoe. 


Mr. Frowde’s “ Select English Classics,’ 
edited in each case by the accomplished 
writer known as “Q.,” are wonderfully 
cheap. They are clearly printed, available 
both in cloth and paper, and provided with 
capable introductions, of which we have 
only to remark that they do not always 
achieve the requisite simplicity of language. 
The adult, however, as well as the young 
scholar, may well choose some of these 
booklets to slip into his pocket. We have 
before us selections of Sonnets: Milton 
and Wordsworth, Walt Whitman, Walpole’s 
Earlier Letters, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and 
Early Lyrics. 


The inclusion of Dryden’s version of 
Juvenal’s Tenth Satire in Representative 
English Poems, edited by G. S. Brett (Mac- 
millan), seems scarcely defensible, even as 
an aid to the better comprehension of ‘ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes’; but, this con- 
sideration apart, the volume, which is 

rimarily intended for Indian colleges, 
meee little to be desired. The poems, 
ranging from ‘L’Allegro’ to ‘Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,’ are well chosen—notably in the case 
of Scott, who is represented by that admir- 
able, but neglected ballad ‘The Eve of 
St. John.’ The notes are helpful and suffi- 
ciently numerous, while Mr. Brett’s Intro- 
duction shows an unusual measure of poetical 
discernment, together with the power of 
lucid compression. 

The Remaking of Modern Europe, from 
the Outbreak of the French Revolution to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1789-1878. By J. A. R. 
Marriott. (Methuen & Co.)—In this volume, 
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which completes the ‘ Six Ages of European 
History’ intended to impart to students 
in the higher forms of schools a fundamental 
knowledge of the history of the Continent, 
the author has given a lucid account of the 
period with which he deals. While he has 
made it his aim to avoid producing a 
“cram” book, he has gathered into a small 
compass @ surprising amount of salient detail, 
particularly in his account of the Napoleonic 
struggle, its causes and effects. We welcome 
this useful addition to our “histories,” as 
being trustworthy, free from bias, and in- 
teresting. 


Balzac : Le Médecin de Campagne. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by De V. 
Payen- Payne. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—The editor is a well-known master 
of French idiom, and his notes and Intro- 
duction are both excellent. Our only doubt 
is as to the interest for young scholars of 
the book chosen. To say that “it is better 
than a novel—it is a magnificent study of 
applied sociology,” is not to commend it 
for the “Pitt Press Series.” The next 
piece of Balzac selected for school use will, 
we hope, be a fine story. 











Tf we are not mistaken, the German 
Reader and Theme-Book, by Prof. Calvin 
Thomas and Mr. Wm. Addison Hervey 
(Bell & Sons), was originally published in 
America several years ago, and has been 
subjected to no changes in its present form. 
The selection of the passages has been made 
with good judgment, the exercises are 
suitable for classwork, there is a full vocabu- 
lary, and the volume may therefore be 
recommended as fulfilling its purpose satis- 
factorily. 


Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited by 
Edwin Post. (Ginn & Co.)—The revived 
interest in Martial is further proved by a 
good transatlantic edition by Mr. Edwin 
Post in the “‘ College Series of Latin Authors.” 
The text is made to conform largely to 
Lindsay’s Oxford text, though the selection 
is not identical with, and much shorter than, 
that of the ‘Epigrammata Selecta.” Mr. 
Post therefore covers less ground than Messrs. 
Bridge and Lake, but his annotations are 
more thoroughgoing. Indeed, the careful 
and scholarly notes are the characteristic 
feature of the book before us. There is also 
an excellent Introduction, in which the 
views of the best modern authorities, 
chiefly German, find a reasoned place. 
Not the least attractive pages of the Intro- 
duction are. those which trace—clearly, 
though briefly—the development of the 
epigram, and its culmination in the literary 
form which Martial made his own. “ Point” 
seems to be the essence of the epigram 
as conceived by Martial and subsequent 
epigrammatists, and possibly it is the 
modern craving for point that is partly con- 
tributing to the recent revival of interest 
in Martial. There is, of course, a solid 
substratum in his work which compels 
interest. If his occasional grossness and 
obscenity repel, it should be remembered, 
as Mr. Post says, that four-fifths of his 
epigrams, aggregating 1,500 or more, are 
wholly unobjectionable. On the other side 
must be set the sincerity and candour of 
the man, his plainness of speech, his reflection 
of real life, his freedom from sermonizing, 
his metrical accomplishment (learnt largely 
from Catullus and Ovid), and his “ point.” 
The only fault we have to find with the 
Introduction is excessive and needless quota- 
tion: inve commas in too great abund- 
ance tend to check the smoothness of the 
narrative, and to suggest that the writer 
has not completely made his own the points 
he is anxious to present. 
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The selection of the text seems, on the 
whole, judicious, though we are sorry to 


miss I. 49, ‘‘ Vir Celtiberis,’’ with its lively | 


description of country life in Spain. On the 
very first page of the text, I. i. 4, there is 
an unfortunate slip, or error of judgment. 
Mr. Post prints as a pentameter 
Dissimulet deum cornibus ara frequens, 

As “‘deum ”’ refuses to be scanned, we are 
at once assailed by the suspicion that we 
have here an instance of the bad results 
of that disregard for Latin prosody of which 
the late Prof. Lewis (of Cambridge) com- 
plained. Lindsay reads “Delon,” so also 
Duff, and Bridge and Lake, after T. F. 
Gronovius. They also quote as an inferior 
reading ‘‘dissimuletque deum.” In fact, 
Mr. Post chooses the weakest reading and 
distorts it against metre by dropping the 
necessary “que.” However, we have 
noted no similar lapses, and this error at 
the outset need not shake our confidence 
in Mr. Post as a good guide to Martial’s 
works. 


The Electra of Sophocles. With a Com- 
mentary abridged from the Larger Edition 
of Sir R. C. Jebb by Gilbert A. Davies. 
(Cambridge, University Press. )—Prof. Davies 
has performed the work of condensation with 
skill, and the result is an excellent edition. 
It is a great boon to have Jebb’s supreme 
work in a handy form. Our only suggestion 
is that the ‘‘ small alterations and additions ”’ 
might have included some explanation of 
the usage of the negatives in ovdév dvra (1129) 
and tiv pydev és 7d pydev (1166). The 
explanation we seek is that given by 
Jebb himself on ‘ Antigone,’ 1322. The 
upper forms of schools, which, we presume, 
will use this edition, need such notes. 








‘OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue Sr. CATHERINE PREss publish, under 
the title Impressions: the Diary of a 
European Tour, by B. C. Mahtab, the Maha- 
rajah of Burdwan’s account of a visit to 
the three kingdoms, to Italy, and to Germany 
between April and November, 1906. The 
author is an Indian Conservative of a modern 
British type rather than a representative 
Oriental. He criticizes the ‘ Radicalism ”’ 
of the wife of his brother Maharajah, also 
an “adoptive” product of our rule—an 
allusion which leads us to add that the 
Baroda ruler may be regarded as a pendant 
or as a corrective to the lesser prince, being 
an Indian Liberal of a British type. The 
Burdwan chief is given to reflection in the 
style of Mrs. Grundy. In “ Paris....a 
degree of depravity exists of which no idea 
can be formed in the East. Atheism and 
satanism reign supreme.” He often attacks 
the Roman Catholic Church, but explains, 
and in part withdraws, his words. He is 
pleased to obtain his audience of the Pope, 
but records these things unsaid :— 

‘*Tt was on the tip of my tongue to tell the Pope 
all the revolting things that I had noticed at Seeks 
and in Rome, and to ask him to come out of the 
Vatican to see how his Church was gradually 
crumbling away, how hundreds of anti-christian 
things were being taught to the simple people of 
Italy, and the grand teachings of the Man-God, 
Christ, were being distorted and lowered by the 
growth of paganism. But then I was an outsider, 
and not a omen Catholic; so silence was golden. 
Rea ding through these pages, one might think that 
my constant attacks on some of the ways of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Italy prove that I am 
very much against this old Christian Church; but 
this is far from being the case. What I feel is that 
this early Church of Christ is so full of Saint 
worship and idolatry, driving the very Trinity into 
obscurity, that it is degenerating into that identical 
pee ming Pg which every true-thinking Indian is now 
trying his best to shake himself free.” 


The Maharajah admires Lord Curzon, but 
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charges him with the “ crime” of “ bustling 
the East,” having in mind, when he uses 
the words “never ‘bustle’ the East,” 
the tombstone of the man who “tried to 
hustle the East.” A similar alteration 
makes “ Caprivi’’ (for Crispi) a superstitious 
“creat statesman” of Southern Italy. 
There are a good many rash assertions by 
the author, and a good many blunders 
in proof-reading, such as 

-...pray no more 
To worms, 

in the Maharajah’s verse translation of “ an 
appropriate inscription in Latin over the 
Crematorium’ at Milan. The Mistral is 
made to sweep “up” the valley of the 
Rhone—in a sense other than that of 
healthy cleansing. We fail to find in “ the 
famous Appian Way” a “‘ wonderful water- 
way.” But the Maharajah, though rash, 
is praiseworthy for good intention. 

Tue “ Oxford Edition” of The Works in 
Prose and Verse of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
2 vols. (Frowde), is edited by Mr. Thomas 
Hutchinson, and more than maintains the 
reputation of the Oxford University Press 
for careful work and excellent editing. Mr. 
Hutchinson says handsome things about the 
recent editors of Lamb, who have, indeed, 
done much to advance the subject ; but the 
few who are competent to criticize are well 
aware that he himself is the man best 
qualified, alike by long experience, know- 
ledge, and taste, to give us the final edition 
of all that concerns the brother and sister. 
The troubles of copyright are, however, 
likely, we fear, to prevent the delectable 
scheme of a complete Lamb, essays, verse, 
and letters, for many a year. Meanwhile this 
present collection is a great boon: the first 
volume has a ‘ Bibliographical List’ of the 
published writings of the Lambs, which will 
give the reader some idea of the difficulties 
of the subject, and a very useful summary 
entitled ‘Growth of the Body of Collected 
Works,’ the disjecta membra having been 
gathered from the most various sources. 
The modern discoveries are not, it is true, 
of such importance as the pair of arms 
which the French gentleman lacked when 
Mr. Venus entertained Mr. Wegg with a 
view to a friendly move; but trifles due to 
Lamb or his sister (strangely deprived, by 
some older editors, of the privileges of 
immortal association with her brother) are 
worth more than the average treatise of the 
respectable author. Of the ‘Tales from 
Shakespeare’ some will learn with surprise 
that Mary wrote fourteen as against Charles’s 
six, but the latter deals with the great plays, 
‘King Lear,’ ‘Macbeth, ‘Hamlet,’ and 
‘ Othello.’ 

The editor’s notes are all of interest, and 
our only regret is that the plan of the book 
did not allow of more freedom of annotation. 
Thus at p. 840 of vol. i. we learn of the 
protests called forth by Lamb’s fanciful 
addition to the biography of his friend G. D. 
At p. 827 we are reminded of the editor’s 
contribution to our own columns in 1902 
concerning the ‘ Confessions of a Drunkard,’ 
in which the editio princeps of the essay was 
traced, and a proper protest was made 
against the sin and folly of regarding the 
essay as sheer autobiography. This last 
protest, not mentioned here, is thesort of note 
we would willingly see added to the book. 

The variations of text, which are noted 
at the bottom of the page in a style befitting 
a classic, are often of interest. Thus Mrs. 
Battle’s ‘Opinions on Whist’ are printed 
from the ‘Elia’ text of 1823, but that of 
1821 in The London Magazine adds to the 
opening words, “ A clear fire, a clean hearth, 
and the rigour of the game,” the comment : 
“This was before the introduction of rugs, 
reader. You must remember the intolerable 
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crash of the unswept cinder, betwixt your 
foot and the marble.” Similarly to the 
mention of “ your lukewarm gamesters.... 
who affirm....that they like to win one 

me, and lose another,” was added in 

821: “ As if a sportsman should tell you, 

he liked to kill a fox one day, and lose him 
the next.” 

An Appendix to vol. ii. includes several 
things which may be Lamb’s. The Jast of 
these, ‘Two Epigrams’ from our own 
columns, August 6th, 1831, we must de- 
finitely reject, for our private file assigns 
the verses in question to ‘“ Rice,’ who sent 
them from “ Derby.” 


Finn the Wolfhound. By A. J. Dawson. 
(Grant Richards.)—From the outset of this 
interesting book it is obvious that the 
writer is an experienced breeder of dogs. 
Many people are this; but it is rarely that 
the capacity of writing goes with kennel 
knowledge. Mr. Dawson is one of the 
exceptions. His story of the wolfhound 
is so fascinating and vivid that one does 
not notice how lengthy it is. The history 
begins before Finn’s birth, with his mother, 
Tara, from whom the master has been 
= by poverty. Tara, however, comes 

ack to him, by one of those poetic strokes 
of sheer benevolence which one would dearly 
like to observe in real life, and Finn is 
Tara’s youngest son. It must have been 
with the memory of personal exaltations 
in the past that Mr. Dawson wrote of Finn’s 
triumphs in the show, and his seven insignia 
of victory. 

The career of this champion, however, was 
not such as you would imagine from this 
auspicious opening. Finn’s celebrity caused 
him to be stolen early in life, and to suffer 
many pangs and wrongs. But this even was 
not the worst. Mr. ) ice imagination 
takes a high flight ; and he transports us to 
Australia, where once again the master is 
forced by dire need to part with his favourite. 
Finn passes thus into other hands, is stolen 
once more, and slips through the degrading 
and decivilizing influences of a menagerie 
into the savage life of the primitive 
animal. e joins a dingo pack, and 
becomes its wild and trusted leader. In the 
end we arrive at a conclusion which is meet 
and proper, and only fair treatment to a 
reader who has faithfully and absorbedly 
followed the adventures of the hero. 

Mr. Dawson knows these dogs so intimately 
that they are to him living personages with 
individualities. Thus he is enabled to 
endow his creation Finn with the breath of 
life. We believe in Finn, we admire 
him, and we grow attached to him. That is 
a considerable performance for any writer 
to accomplish. If Mr. Dawson had only 
refrained from certain unessential obstetric 
matters, his book would have been an ideal 
book for boys. 


Ancient Egypt the Light of the World. By 
Gerald Massey. 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
In a rather pathetic Preface the author 
announces that these two large volumes were 
his “‘ life-work”’ and that he was thankful for 
being allowed to see them in print on his 
seventy-ninth birthday ; to which we may 
add that he did not long survive the issue. 
Like many mystics, Massey was greatly 
interested in the birth and evolution of 
religious ideas, and in this work he traces 
the Christian religion back to Totemism, 
Fetishism, and faiths more primitive still 
by the road of Ancient Egypt. In this view 
there is certainly much truth, in the sense 
that every religion takes over from its prede- 
cessors a great body of beliefs and (in the 
true sense of the word) superstitions which 
belong to an earlier stage of mental develop- 
ment. Moreover, as we become more closely 
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acquainted with Egyptian customs, we find 
them influencing Western practices and habits 
of thought to an extent that would have 
seemed fantastic to the scholar of Victorian 
times. Whether the Egyptian texts quoted 
by Massey—generally, we think, at second 
or third hand—will really bear the stress 
he lays on them may be doubted; but 
he has written in a very temperate way, 
and in a manner calculated to offend the 
susceptibilities of no one. We think, there- 
fore, that the book will be read with pleasure 
even by those who are not likely to agree 
with the author’s conclusions ; and that his 
brother-mystics will welcome it gladly. The 
form in which it is produced is unusual 
and rather unwieldy, and the Index might 
be fuller; while an extended Table of Con- 
tents would have been an advantage. 


WE have received the first part of Die 
Gotische Bibel, herausgegeben von Wilhelm 
Streitberg (Heidelberg, Carl Winter), an 
admirably comprehensive and, it need 
scarcely be added, scholarly edition, which 
provides all the material requisite for a 
thorough study of Ulfilas’ss work. The 
Gothic text with variant readings is given 
on the right-hand page, and on the left the 
Greek original used by the translator ; 
while the foot-notes explain, so far as is 
possible, the deviations from that original 
which occur in the text, the influence of 
parallel passages in such cases being carefully 
indicated. The Introduction quotes in full 
the sources of our information regarding 
Ulfilas, and gives an account of the MSS. 
and tradition of the Gothic Bible. We note 
that the second part of this most serviceable 
work will supply the student with a concise 
Gothic-Greek-German dictionary. 


Tue Baptists, like the Congregationalists, 
have now their own Historical Society, 
and from the first number of the T’ransac- 
tions sent to us from the Baptist Union Pub- 
lication Department we augur that much 
valuable material will be collected for the 
future historian. The only surprise is that the 
Society should not have been formed long 
since, for the Baptists possess stores of 
ancient documents. Many of the churches, 
such as the Metropolitan Tabernacle, can 
trace their origin to very early times, and 
the records in most cases have been well 
kept. The Baptist plan of holding monthly 
meetings of the members of their churches, 
mostly for the transaction of business, con- 
duces to a systematic history of each. 

The Baptist Historical Society has for its 
President Principal Gould; its Vice-Presi- 
dents are the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, Dr. 
Tymms, and Judge Willis, with Dr. Whitley 
as Secretary. The members already num- 
ber 120. The articles include ‘Early 
Welsh Baptist Doctrines,’ by Mr. Burrage ; 
‘ Baptists and Bartholomew’s Day,’ by the 
Secretary ; ‘William Vidler, Baptist and 
Universalist,’ by Mr. Butt-Thompson (Vidler 
was the predecessor of W. J. Fox at South 
Place); and ‘Porton Baptist Church, 
1655-85,’ by Mr. Andrew Tucker. 


Messrs. Harrison & Sons send us 
Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
for 1909. This standard work of reference 
has reached its seventy-first edition. The 
Preface draws attention to revision of minute 
detail which makes no show, but it is just 
such revision as this which secures the con- 
fidence of the expert. Information, it is 
further stated, “‘ has been carefully collated 
and verified by reference to the public and 
official records ”’—a necessary precaution in 
view of the flights of imagination due to 
human pride and vanity. Where we have 
tested this handsome volume, we have found 





it clear and accurate. As we said before, 


the list of ‘Mottoes with Translations’ is 
capable of improvement. There are many 
more references to the best-known p 

in the classics than the few provided, while 
some of those in other languages are not 
translated at all. 


e's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
for 1909 (Kelly’s Directories) is the seventy- 
eighth edition, revised and enlarged. Special 
attention has been paid as heretofore to the 
heraldic illustrations. Lists of ‘ Occurrences 
during Printing’ and the ‘ Birthday Honours’ 
of last November will be found useful. The 
‘Index to Peerage’ will also be of material 
assistance to those who are puzzled about 
courtesy titles and family names, and have 
not been able, like Macaulay, to get the 
whole of the peerage by heart as a pastime. 
In view of its comely get-up and appear- 
ance, this big volume is issued at a very 
moderate price. 


THE same firm also send us, in an excellent 
binding, specially stamped with our name, 
the Post Office London Directory, which we 
once described as an indispensable mammoth. 
It is a wonderful collection of matter admir- 
ably disposed, and in our constant use of the 
book we have never found ourselves deceived 
as to an address by a wrong number. This 
year the number of pages of the complete 
volume (with County Suburbs) is reduced to 
3,440, without curtailment, by increasing the 
width of the pages. No addition, however, 
is made to the height of the Directory. Its 
promoters deserve high praise for the 
assiduous and careful organization which its 
appearance involves. 


TuHE “ Royal Edition ”’ of Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage 
(Dean & Son) is neat, well arranged, and 
compact. The Preface is of special interest, 
and informs us that the “number of New 
Honours conferred in the past twelve 
months has reached the generous total of 
575.” The comparative table of such awards 
which is also given shows how cheap they 
are likely to become by their multiplication 
in recent years. The information provided 
in the text is accurate, so far as we have 
tested it, and laudably up to date. The 
illustrations of crests are clear and good as a 
rule. We do not know why some mottoes 
are translated and not others. Perhaps 
this detail depends on titled students, 
who, like the St. Pancras Borough Council, 
have occasionally an indifferent knowledge 
of easy Latin. 


Mr. W. PatMe_R is to be congratulated on 
his editing of Hazell’s Annual, 1909 (Hazell, 
Watson & Viney). A comprehensive Index 
forms a ready key to the mass of information 
which is provided on topics of the day. 
Among the themes treated are ‘ Aeroplanes,’ 
‘ Pageants,’ ‘ The Public Trustee,’ ‘ Religious 
Congresses of the Year,’ ‘ Anthropology,’ 
‘The Socialist Movement,’ and ‘Sport in 
1908 ’—details which are sufficient to indicate 
the wide scope of the publication. 

THE fourth edition of Who’s Who in 
Germany (Wer ists?) is edited by Mr. H. A. L. 
Degener of Leipsic, and published by him in 
common with Mr. Fisher Unwin. It is a 
volume we have already learnt to appreciate, 
for its 1,621 pages of biographies present a 
mass of information not easily obtainable 
elsewhere. The whole is a credit to German 
industry and enterprise, including as it 
does leading people in Austria and Switzer- 
land, foreign artists, statesmen, writers, 
&c., ‘as far as they come in special contact 
with Germany,” and notable Germans 
abroad. Mr. Degener in his ‘ Vorwort’ is 
entitled to be proud of the success which 
has attended his venture. Some interesting 
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some of them international in character. 
Thus among the biggest cities New York 
is said to rank second, Paris third, Tokio 
sixth, and Chicago and Philadelphia next 
in order. We pointed out last year that 
Sir A. C. Harmsworth had reached a higher 
grade of honour, but he still figures under 
the old title. Those, however, who use 
the book will be grateful for the standard 
of accuracy which it maintains. 








THE SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS. 


I po not wish to disparage in any way 
the recent labours of Mr. Pollard and Mr. 
Greg, although Mr. Pollard’s letter compels 
me to restate my view of the present position 
of his and his friend’s joint-research. 
April Mr. Greg cited in support of his case 
a detailed statement on a typographical 
point which he not merely called “ pretty 
strong evidence,” but which he also backed 
by two pictorial plates—an advantage which 
he denied the rest of his testimony (The 
Inbrary, April, pp. 119-20, with two plates). 
An unsigned article in The Atheneum on 
May 2nd described this ‘‘ pretty strong evi- 
dence’”’ as “‘ hardly less cogent”’ than the 
rest, and superior to most in being “ entirely 
ocular.” In October the scene undergoes 
a transformation. Mr. Greg then admits 
that his “‘ pretty strong evidence”’ proves, 
on further examination, to be “ invalid ”’ 
(Library for October, p. 384). “I regret,”’ 
Mr. Greg adds, “having to relinquish this 
evidence, because it seemed to supply the 
most obvious and the most easily explained 
proof of the theory” (ibid. p. 385). Nor 
does his withdrawal end with the abandon- 
ment of this “‘ most obvious and most easily 
explained proof.” Of all the like pieces of 
typographical evidence, to which he had 
pinned a barely qualified faith in April, 
Mr. Greg writes in October: “It is clear 
that as evidence they are at the mercy of 
any chance discovery of the future.” In 
any event he dismisses “‘ the typographical 
evidence’ from the case, and concentrates 
his attention on the watermarks. That 
aspect of the question is of manifest im- 
portance, but no decisive settlement is 
possible before Mr. Greg’s and Mr. Pollard’s 
data and deductions have been independently 
tested. A jury of paper-makers, who are 
technical experts in old processes of manu- 
facture, would form the only fit tribunal. 
Mr. Pollard deems it immaterial that 
his brother-in-arms should have _ with- 
drawn a part of his original case because 
fuller information had shown that it was 
untenable. I quite agree that such with- 
drawal may have no effect on the final issue. 
But, in the meantime, the partial collapse 
of the original case involves the whole theory, 
for all apparently save its parents, in a cloud 
of doubt and uncertainty. 

Mr. Pollard’s letter suggests to me a 
different matter, which, although of minor 
importance, may be of interest to Shake- 
speare bibliographers. The late Mr. Justin 
Winsor stated in 1875 that in the library 
of the University of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville there was a bound volume of Shake- 
speare’s plays, which had been presented 
some time before by Governor Thomas 
Mann Randolph, a nephew of President 
Jefferson. On Mr. Winsor’s authority I 
referred to this Virginian volume in m 
bibliography of ‘Pericles’ (published by 
the Oxford University Press). From notes 
by Mr. Winsor, I learnt that the volume 
consisted of those nine Shakespeare quartos 
the history of which Mr. Greg and Mr. 
Pollard are investigating. In June last 
fuller and most curious information re- 
garding this volume reached me from the 
courteous librarian of the University of 
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Virginia, Mr. John S. Patton, who wrote 
independently and without knowledge of 
any controversy. I have not hitherto had 
an opportunity of making public his fuller 
intelligence. 

Mr. Patton now informs me that in 1853 
Governor Randolph made the University of 
Virginia a gift of quarto plays, including 
the nine Shakespeare quartos in question, 
and no other Shakespeare plays; that each 
quarto was then in a separate binding ; 
that the nine plays associated with Shake- 
speare’s name were bound together by a 
bookbinder of Charlottesville in 1853 or 
soon after that year, and at no earlier date ; 
and that, according to the contemporaneous 
library catalogue, ‘The Contention’ opened 
this bound volume, ‘ Pericles’ came fourth, 
and the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was last. 

I know no more of the matter than Mr. 
Patton has written to me. But, these being 
his facts, it follows that the Virginian copies 
of these nine pieces found themselves no 
longer ago than some fifty years for the first 
time within the cover of a single book. 
This is a small confirmation of a growing 
impression that too much importance has 
been paid to the fact that this particular 
set of nine plays has twice or thrice been 
met with inside the same covers. The fact 
may need no other explanation than the 
bookbuyer’s long-enduring habit of binding 
together quarto pamphlets (to the number 
of from six to twelve) whenever these 
were of approximate dates and like literary 
calibre, and were distinguished by cognate 
typography and imprints of similar pattern. 

According to the Virginian librarian, the 
old practice was well alive in Charlottesville 
in 1853, and the earliest combination in one 
binding of these nine quartos on the shelves 
of the University Library was due to no 
more recondite cause. On this showing 
it becomes otiose to deduce any cryptic 
bibliographical theory of simultaneous origin 
in 1619 Son the mere recurrence in two or 
three places of conglomerate volumes en- 
casing this identical set of quartos. Obvious 
typographical resemblances, which need 
not confute the varying dates of origin and 
differing names of publishers on their title- 
pages, impelled the owner to put these nine 
quartos into the same binding in Virginia 
about 1853 ; such resemblances may possibly 
have produced the like phenomenon at 
earlier periods in other libraries. These 
particular quartos are fairly common, and 
most large collections of Elizabethan or 
Jacobean quarto plays seem to include or 
have included them. Both the favourable 
and unfavourable chances that, in the im- 
stances when the collection submitted in 
the known conditions to the experience 
of conglomerate binding, some of the bound 
volumes should contain precisely the same 
set of quartos, adequately correspond with 
the number of ascertained examples. 

Mr. Patton concludes his story of the 
Virginian composite quarto volume thus :— 

“In 1895 the Rotunda of the University was 
burned, and nearly the entire library was destroyed. 
The books contiguous to this volume were saved, 
but the quarto was never seen again. It was prob- 
ably stolen.” 

Mr. Patton writes with full knowledge, 
and stands in no need of corroboration. 
The account, which he has lately given me, 
of the condition of the quarto conglomerate 
volume and of its contents before the 
fire of 1895 seems to have been made 
independently of Mr. Justin Winsor’s report 
on Shakespeare quartos in America, which 
was prepared for the Boston Public Library 
in 1875. There is no mee between 
the two descriptions. IDNEY LEE. 

*,* Two other articles on this subject are 
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TWO STORIES OF VAUGHAN. 
January 9. 1909. 

THE review of Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s 
book mentions two allusions for which I am 
responsible, and you may care to have the 
incidents exactly as they occurred. Both 
belong to my Harrow days. 

In 1868 Matthew Arnold came to live in 
Harrow, and I soon got to know him through 
his sons. As a good Harrovian, I had a 
tremendous reverence for Vaughan (though 
I was under Butler), and I said to Arnold, 
almost with awe: ‘I suppose, sir, you 
know Dr. Vaughan.” ‘“ DoI know Vaughan? 
Oh, dear me, yes. A good creature, Vaughan, 
but brutally ignorant.” You see it was not 
an “ epitaph.” 

The second story relates to Dean Stanley 
(whom Vaughan never called ‘“ Arthur,” 
always “the Dean’). In 1870 I had an 
exeat from Harrow, and spent the Sunday 
in London. A friend took me to call at the 
Deanery on Sunday afternoon (it was my 
introduction to the Dean and Lady Augusta). 
Among the guests at tea were the Duke of 
Somerset and Sir Arthur Helps, and a third, 
of like kidney, whom I cannot remember. 
After tea I walked to the Temple, to the 
Vaughans’, who were old friends. I told 
them of my visit to the Deanery, and Dr. 
Vaughan was much interested: ‘ Now 
tell us whom you met there.” “The Duke 
of Somerset, Sir Arthur Helps, and Lord 
Blank.” ‘I see, I see. Aged unbelievers 
of title—the Dean’s favourite associates.” 

These are ancient memories, but I believe 
pretty accurate. Vaughan’s sarcasms would 
fill a volume. . W. E. RussELL. 








IZAAK WALTON’S WILL. 


Messrs. Hopason are about to sell an 
official copy of Izaak Walton’s will, written 
in a clear, round law hand, the initials on 
the first line in large Old English letters 
and decorated, on a sheet of parchment, 
with the probate of the same, dated Feb. 4th, 
1683 (Old Style), and signed by Thomas 
Welham, Registrar, attached, also the seal 
of the Court of Canterbury (slightly broken), 
endorsed in a contemporary hand “Is: 
Walton Sen™ Will.”’ The original will, 
written throughout in Walton’s utifully 
clear hand, and dated August 3, 1683, is 
preserved at Somerset House. After the 
usual declaration ‘In the Name of 
God, Amen, I, Izaak Walton the elder of 
Winchester,” being ninety years old and 
‘in perfect memory,” he declares his belief 
in “‘ onely one God,” and his faith “as the 
Church of England now professeth,” and 
the latter ‘“‘the rather because of a very 
long and very trew friendship with some 
of the Roman Church.” As to his worldly 
estate, ‘‘ which I have neither gott by false- 
hood or flattery or the extreme crewelty 
of the law,” he bequeaths to his son-in-law 
Dr. Hawkins and his wife the house and 
shop in Paternoster Row, and the house in 
Chancery Lane; to his son Izaak “ Noring- 
ton fiarme”’ and “a ffarme or land neare 
to Stafford.” Should his son, however, not 
marry before he is forty-one, he desires the 
Town and Corporation of Stafford to pay 
out of the rent 10J. to bind “two boyes, 
the sons of honest and poore parents,” to 
be apprentices, that they may ‘ the better 
afterward gett their own liveing.”’ Five 
pounds a year is to be iven ‘‘ to some maide 
servant”? who has “dwelt long in one 
service,” to be paid her on the day of her 
marriage; ‘“‘twenty shillings yearely” to 
be given to those “that shall collect 





held over till next week. 


the said rent,” and ‘what money shall 
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Tremaine undi of shall be imployed 
to buy coles for some poore people,” and 
these are to be “delivered to them 
the last weeke in January or early in 
February, the hardest and most pinchi 
times with re people. And rew: 
those that shall doe this without partiality.” 
He then bequeaths to his son-in-law, 
““whome I love as my owne son,” also to 
the Bishop of Winchester and others, his 

and his books, referring in particular 
to mne’s Sermons, ‘‘ which I have heard 
preacht and read with much content” ; 
to his son Izaak “a deske of prints” and 
a cabinet, “in which are some little things 
that he will valew, tho of not great worth.” 
Then follow bequests to his aunts—“ about 
fifty shillings a yeare in or for Bacon and 
Cheese (not more),’”’ and he desires his son 
to be kind to them according to “their neces- 
sity and his owne ability”; while he be- 
queaths his “ cloathes, linnen, and wollen ”’ 
to his servant. And then “to my old 
ffriend Mr. Richard Marriot,” the publisher 
of the ‘ Angler,’ he leaves 10]. Lastly, he 
appoints his son Izaak sole executor, and 
desires his burial to be “free from any 
ostentation or charge.” 

A codicil is added indicating 34 persons 
(including Charles Cotton) to whom rings 
are to be given; and finally there is a state- 
ment that “‘severall lines are blotted out ” 
because they were repeated. These appear 
in the original will to have been crossed 
out by Walton’s own pen. 

















ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


UNDER the chairmanship of Mr. W. A. 
Newsome (Stationers’ School), the President 
for the year, the annual meeting of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant 

rs in Secondary Schools, which was 
held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
in last week, at St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington, was well attended by repre- 
sentatives from all parts of England and 
Wales. On the first two days the Council 
discussed the future policy of the Associa- 
tion and passed important resolutions for 
submission to the general meeting on the 
following day. 

Mr. J. H. Bray (Montrose College, Streat- 
ham Hill), the Treasurer, in presenting 
the annual statement of accounts, referred 
to the satisfactory condit on of the finances 
of the Association, and especially to the 
Benevolent Fund, which, though only in 
its first year, had grown to a good sum, 
and had enabled assistance to be rendered 
in a typical case of distress. 

In moving the adoption of the Report 
Mr. R. F. Cholmeley (St. Paul’s School), 
the ex-Chairman, emphasized the importance 
of the work done by the Association during 
the past year in securing a better system 
of tenure by means of the Endowed Schools 
(Masters) Act, and while giving to the Head 
Masters all due credit for their support 
in obtaining that measure, he claimed it 
as a success for this Association. He said 
that members must not rest satisfied or 
relax their vigilance in consequence of that 
Act; there were many points to be pressed 
on the Board of Education—points about 
which ment had already n reached 
at the Joint Conference between the Head 
Masters’ Association and their own. It 
was essential that governing bodies of schools 
should have their functions defined, and 
that the definition should be in accordance 
with right principles. It was satisfactory 
to note that, though the Act applied only 
to assistant masters in ontwal schools, 
it was being readily accepted by school 
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authorities generally. Members must not 
rest until the whole profession enjoyed 
the protection of this Act. 

Reference was then made to the efforts 
of the Association to secure a federation 
of the various organizations of Secondary 
teachers, to the limitations imposed upon 
their own Council by the retarding policy 
of others, and to the withdrawal from the 
Federal Council of the Head Masters’ Con- 
ference. In spite of many difficulties the 
— Council had given promise of life, 
an 

“The action of the Head Masters’ Conference 

last month, when, perceiving this still swaddled 
and faintly crying babe upon its threshold, it 
nerved itself to utter the final word of repudiation, 
and cast it into the street, deserved to be counted 
among the cases of heartless infanticide.” 
Would the Head Masters’ Association be 
callous enough to complete the murder ? 
If so, the unity of the profession was nothing 
but a name. 

The Registration question was a good 
illustration of the necessity for co-operation, 
for it was now evident that the Government 
was unwilling to accept as “ representative ”’ 
Dr. Gow and his friends, but insisted upon 
dealing only with the accredited representa- 
tives of the various sections of the profes- 
sion. Into this channel the Association 
must direct all the energy and skill that 
can be spared for the purpose. Mr. Cholmeley 
congratulated members on the _ success 
achieved in raising their salaries, but it was 
becoming more and more obvious that there 
was a crying need for a comprehensive 
system of pensions. Though low salaries 
would defeat their own end by the scarcity 
of men to apply for them, the provision of 
pensions pt not be left to the law of 
supply and demand, or to the arrangements 
of scattered governing bodies of schools, 
but must be the result of national organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. A. A. Somerville (Eton) seconded the 
adoption of the Report, and this was agreed 
to 


The following resolution on Tenure was 
submitted by Mr. Somerville :— 

‘“‘That in the opinion of this Association no 
assistant master should sign an agreement (a) if it 
provides for the possibility of his dismissal at any 
time other than at the end of a school term, and 
except after at least two months’ notice has been 
given him, save in cases of grave misconduct ; (0) 
or if it does not provide that, before the dismissa 
takes effect, the assistant master concerned shall 
be given the opportunity of appearing before the 

overning y, with or without the help of a 
riend.” 

The meeting was asked to put on record 
this resolution as its interpretation of the 
meaning of the recent Act. Stress was laid 
on the fact that there was an excellent 
understanding between Head Masters and 
Assistants on this question, and the position 
was similar to that in Hartlepool under 
the scheme of co-partnership created by 
Sir Christopher Furness. The Association 
must strengthen itself by raising its member- 
ship from its present total of 2,500 to 7,000. 

Mr. A. L. Watson (Enfield Grammar 
School) seconded the motion, which was 
passed unanimously. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Whitehead 
(Berkhamsted), moved the resolution on 
Superannuation which had received the 
sanction of the Council :— 

“That in the best interests of Secondary educa- 
tion it is imperative that the Board of Education 
should take all necessary steps for the early esta- 
blishment of a Superannuation Fund for teachers 
in recognized Secondary Schools. Such a scheme 
should provide for— 

(a) Contributions to the Fund from the teacher 
and the Governing y: 

(b) The expenses of management being borne by 
the State. 

(c) The provision by the State of a disablement 
allowance. 


(d) The possibility of the teacher emigrating from 
school to school without loss of pension rights.” 
Mr. Whitehead argued that in our educa- 
tional system the one thing important was 
the teacher, whatever value we might 
attach to school buildings, apparatus, and 
other things. There were always crowds 
of applicants for posts in the Civil Service, 
but, owing to the poor prospects of their 
profession, it was not always easy to procure 
good men for vacant posts. He maintained 
that a good pension scheme would have 
much influence in attracting able men. 

Mr. Milner Barry having seconded, the 
resolution was carried with one dissentient. 

Mr. Cholmeley, in moving an expression 
of regret at the withdrawal of the Head 
Masters’ Conference from the Federal 
Council, declared that this action was taken 
by the Conference immediately it became 
possible for the Federal Council to do 
something for the benefit of Secondary 
education. He referred in plain terms to 
the inability of the Head Masters’ Con- 
ference to do anything. Its component 
parts elicited sympathy and esteem; which 
could not be felt for it as an organized 
body. Its withdrawal from the Federal 
Council must not be allowed to damage 
that body. 

Mr. T. E. Page (Charterhouse) declared, 
in seconding the motion, that this with- 
drawal was a clear proof that the Federal 
Council was doing good to the cause of 
education; that Council was the living 
voice of the profession, and when it showed 
signs of becoming effective, the Head Masters’ 
Conference withdrew. The motion was 

eed to unanimously. 

Mr. C. H. Greene (Berkhamsted) moved 
that 

“‘This Association instructs the Executive Com- 
mittee to move the Federal Council to take such 
further steps as may seem good to them to bring 
about the formation of a Registration Council, in 
concert with duly accredited representatives of 
other bodies desirous and qualified to co-operate.” 
He urged co-operation with teachers of all 
kinds to obtain a Registration Council 
which should be satisfactory to all. The 
motion was carried. 

The afternoon meeting was open to 
members of the Assistant Mistresses’ Asso- 
ciation and to friends. 

Dr. Rouse (Perse School) read, as pro- 
mised, a paper entitled ‘A Dream.’ This 
proved to be a clever satire on the conditions 
prevalent in the world of education at the 
present time. The paper, being an imitation 
of the style of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
was thoroughly appreciated by the company, 
to whom it afforded much amusement. 

Mr. S. E. Winbolt (Christ’s Hospital) 
introduced a discussion on the pronunciation 
of ancient Greek, other speakers being Dr. 
Rouse, Prof. Rippmann, Mr. Strangeways, 
and Mr. Greene. 

The meeting terminated with the usual 
votes of thanks. 








THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


Or this Conference, which took place 
on December 22nd and 23rd, and was widely 
reported in the daily papers, we summarize 
only the main points. Dr. J. A. Nairn, 
Head Master of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, where the meetings were held, pre- 
sided, and the numbers present were head 
masters 58, assistant masters 42. Dr. Gow 
(Westminster), supported by the Rev. R. D. 
Swallow (Chigwell), moved 

“That this Conference is of opinion that, in the 
formation of a Registration Council under the 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act of 
1907, representatives of the teaching profession 
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grades of existing schools, and not with reference 
to the several faculties of teachers,” 
and 

“That this Conference calls upon the Board of 
Education to proceed to the constitution of such a 
Council without further delay.” 

Dr. Upeott (Christ’s Hospital) recognized 
Dr. Gow’s admirable work in the matter, 
but suggested that the second part of the 
motion should be put in a more conciliatory 
form, and proposed that it should read 

“and that this Conference trusts that the Board 
of Education will take steps to facilitate the consti- 
tution of such a Council without further delay” — 
an amendment which was accepted by the 
Conference. 

Dr. Grey (Bradfield), supported by the 
Rev. A. A. David (Clifton), then moved 
a resolution :— 

“That this Conference, while anxious for the pre- 

servation of a variety of types in the Secondary 
Schools of this country, recognizes the value of 
securing a more complete co-ordination of the edu- 
cational system, and, with this end in view, would 
welcome a closer touch between the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the authorities of the non-local schools, 
through inspection and other direct means of com- 
munication.” 
Dr. A. E. Hillard (St. Paul’s) opposed this 
resolution, and moved the previous question. 
The Rev. W. H. Chappel (King’s School, 
Worcester) seconded, and after speeches 
giving a varied experience of inspection 
by the Board of Education, the opposition 
carried the day by 25 votes to 20. 

Dr. Field (Radley) then proposed a motion 

“That the emoluments of entrance scholarships 

should be of two kinds: (1) general, of compara- 
tively small amount; (2) special, depending on a 
definite statement of inability to send a boy with- 
out such assistance.” 
We are glad to see that this was carried, 
for it calls attention to a marked defect 
alike of Public School and University educa- 
tion—that valuable scholarships are accepted 
by those whose parents do not really need 
help in educating their sons, and ought not 
to claim it when it is essential to so many 
poorer parents. The honorary scholarship 
and fellowship ought to be much more 
common than they are. 

On the 23rd the proceedings opened with 
the acceptance of a resolution 

“That this Conference, while withholding its 
assent to many details, and in particular to the 
proposal to postpone the study of Latin to the age 
of twelve, approves of the main conclusions of the 
Report of the Committee of the British Association, 
Education Section.” 

A resolution brought forward concern- 
ing the Army Council and examinations 
was withdrawn after the suggestion that the 
whole matter should be referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Conference, and another resolu- 
tion was accepted, asking the Committee 
to appoint a sub-committee to deal with the 
development of school rifle clubs and 
cadet corps. 

Mr. R. C. Gilson (King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham) then moved three resolutions, 
suggesting that (1) the average boy could 
not undertake the study of more than two 
languages besides English, before he was 
fourteen, without harm to his general 
education ; (2) as the Public Schools largely 
controlled the curriculum in preparatory 
schools for the average as well as the excep- 
tional boy, it was desirable that no candidate 
for admission should offer more than two 
foreign languages, and, if Latin were offered, 
Greek, French, and German should be of 
equal weight as alternatives ; (3) as it was 
possible for a boy to attain a high standard 
in Greek at eighteen or nineteen, though he 
had not begun the subject till fourteen or 
later, it was the duty of the Public Schools 
to provide a class or classes in which the 
study of Greek could be begun. The speaker 





said that the Conference had in 1906 resolved 
to postpone the study of Greek till thirteen 
or fourteen, and that Greek should not be 
a subject for entrance at the schools repre- 
sented by the Conference. In 1907 a recom- 
mendation that the standard of Greek re- 
quired for scholarship examinations in pre- 
paratory schools should be lowered was 
defeated. He went on to make some wild 
remarks about the ignorance of a classical 
scholar of his college and University. Dr. 
Upcott seconded the resolutions. An amend- 
ment recommending a committee to confer 
with the preparatory schoolmasters on 
studies advisable from nine to sixteen was 
then brought forward by the Rev. E. Lyttel- 
ton (Eton), but it was decided to treat it 
as a separate resolution after Mr. Gilson’s 
had been dealt with. Dr. James (Rugby) 
contested Mr. Gilson’s views as to Greek, 
and said that the resolutions, if passed, 
would reduce that language to the position 
of Hebrew at the present day. The first 
resolution, with the amendment of thirteen 
for fourteen, proposed by Mr. W. G. Rush- 
brooke (St. Olave’s, London), was passed ; 
the second was rejected ; and the third was 
carried. Mr. Lyttelton’s resolution for a 
committee was then carried. 

The Rev. W. C. Compton (Dover College), 
supported by the Rev. T. N. H. Smith- 
Pearse (Epsom), carried a resolution that 
the standard of the school certificate of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board was 
too high for the purpose for which it was 
intended, and that a committee be instructed 
to approach the Board on the subject. A 
motion by Mr. W. W. Vaughan (Giggleswick) 
regarding the increasing neglect of German 
in Secondary Schools was carried, but 
elicited the obvious comment that there were 
other neglected subjects with as great a 
claim. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Anglican Church Handbooks : Christianity and the Super- 
natural, by the Bishop of Ossory ; Soclal Work, by the 
Rev. W. E. Chadwick; Pastoral Work, by the Rev. 
R. C. Joynt; The Joy of Bible Study, by the Rev. 
H. C. Lees, 1/ net each. 

Con; ational Year-Book, 1909, 2/6 

Craigie (J. A.), The Country Pulpit, 3/6 net. 

Ecclesiastical Review, January, 15/ yearly. An American 
Roman Catholic publication for the clergy. 

Egerton (Hakluyt), Father Tyrrell’s Modernism, 5/. An 
expository criticism of ‘Through Scylla and Charybdis’ 
in an open Letter to Mr. Athelstan Riley. 

Gollancz (H.), Sermons and Addresses, 10/6 net. Sermons 

reached in various araegegnes by a Jewish minister. 

Maclaren (Alexander), The Gospel according to St. Luke, 
Chapters XIII.—XXIV., St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, 7/6 each. In Expositions of Holy Scripture. 

Peace and the Churches, 6/ net. Souvenir of the visit to 
England of representatives of the German Christian 
Churches, May 26 to June 3 last. 

Southwark (Bishop of), The Fulness of Christ, 1/6 net. 
Three sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford, and other papers. 

Wrixon (Sir H.), The Religion of the Common Man, 3/ net. 

Law. 

Latifi (A.), Effects of War on Property, 5/ net. Consists of 
studies in International Law, with a note on ‘ Bel- 
ligerent Rights at Sea ’ by John Westlake. 

Fine Art ana Archeology, 

Bode (W.), Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting, 
7/6 net. Translated by Margaret L. Clarke, with 
several illustrations. 

Dean (Hannah) The “A. L.” Mass-Drawing of Common 
Objects, 3/6 net. 

Luxmoore (H. E.), Eton from a Backwater, 7/6 net. 

Poetry and Drama. 
ai (W. M.), Grafton Chimes; or, When I was a Boy, 


A y Pereira (F. de), Nine Spanish Poems, 1/ net. 
Bulkeley (H. J.), Hic et Illic, 2/6 net. Poems written at 
c bell (WP ical Tragedies, 1 dol. 
‘amp -), Poetical Tragedies, 1 dol. 50, ~ he tragedies 
are ‘ Morared, *Daulac,’ ‘ Morning,’ and ‘ Hildebrand.’ 
Church (H.), Egmont, 2/6. An Austrafian volume of verses, 
a few of which have appeared in The Bookfellow. 
(J.), Twenty Poems, 1/net. Some of the poems 
have appeared in es. 
Gibson (H. W.), Seen from the Hill, and other Verses, 
1/net. A series of verses on religious subjects, 
oo -. L.), Lyric Masterpieces by Living Authors, 
. net. “ 


GwynneA. M.), A Social Experiment, 1/. A comedy. 

Hymeneus, 3/6 net. A comedy acted at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, with an introduction and notes by G. C. 

Moore Smith. 

MacNaughton-Jones (H.), The Dawn of Life, and other 


Poems, 2/6 net. Contains 9 illustrations. 
Raleigh (W.), Shakespeare, 4/net. Originally a) red in 
English Men of Letters, and is now reprinted in the 


Eversley Series. For review see Athen., June 8, 1907, 


p. 689. 
Rawlings (B. B.), The Waters of Argyra, the Vision of 
Belshazzar, and other Verses, 3/6 net. 

Shakespeare, Coriolanus, Sonnets, Poems, 7/6each. Re- 
_ naissance Edition. 
Thiselton (A. E.), Notule Critice (72-88), 1/net. An in- 

teresting little series of notes on Aischylus, Virgil, and 


Shakespeare. 

Vernon (Hon. W. W.), Readings on the Paradiso of Dante, 
2 vols., 15/ net. Based on the Commentary of Ben- 
venuto da Imola, with an introduction by the Bishop 
of Ripon. Second Edition, revised. For former notice 

see Athen., Jan. 5, 1901, p. 10. 

Wells (C.), Joseph and his Brethren, 1/ net. A dramatic 
poem, with an introduction by A. C. Swinburne, and a 
note on Rossetti and Charles Wells by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. In the World’s Classics. 


Music. 

Anthems, Ancient and Modern. Contains Anthems by 
Attwood, Boyce, and Purcell, as well as by Barnby, 
Macfarren, Stainer, and living musicians. 

New Cathedral Psalter, containing the Psalms, also the 
Canticles and Proper Psalms for certain days, 
by the Bishop of a oe fl 

Scarlatti (A.), Harpsichord and Organ Music, Parts II. 
and IIL, 5/net each. Edited by J. 8. Shedlock. For 
notice of Part I. see last week’s Athen., p. 51. 

Taylor (David C.), The Psychology of Singing. Rational 
Method of Voice-Culture, &c., 6/6 net. 

er oy 

Columbia, District of: Public Library, Eleventh Annual 
Report of the Board of Trustees, and Tenth Annual 
Report of the Librarian, 1907-8. 

Library World, January, 6d. 

Reader’s Index, January and February, 1d. Periodicals for 
1909 at the Croydon Public Libraries. 

Savage (Ernest A.), The Story of Libraries and Book- 

ollecting, 2 
Philosophy. 

International Journal of Ethics, January, 65 cents. A 
quarterly devoted to the advancement of ethical 
knowledge and practice. 

Marden (O. S) and Holmes (E. R.), Every Man a King ; or, 
aed in Mind-Mastery, 3/6 net. In New Thought 

ibrary. 

Schuré (E.), Hermes and Plato, 1/6 net. Translated by F. 


Rothwell. 

Whitby (C. J.), The Wisdom of Plotinus, 2/net. A meta- 
physical study. 

Political Economy. 

Barnett (Canon and Mrs. S. A.), Towards Social Reform, 
5/ net. ‘ 

a. (A. F.), The Industrial and Commercial 
Influence of the English Patent System, 5/ net. 
Written in the hope that it may be found suggestive 
not only to those whose primary concern with 
patents, but also to students of economics. 


History and Biography. 

Andrdssy (Count J.), The development of Hungarian Con- 
stitutional Liberty, 7/6. net. Translated by C. Arthur 
and Ilona Ginever. 

Cambridge Modern History; Vol. XI, The Growth of 
Nationalities, 16/ net. - 
Davidson (J.), and Gray (A.), The Scottish Staple at Veere, 

12/6 net. A Study in the economic history of Scotland. 

Dictionary of National Biography: Vol. XI, Kennet— 
Lluelyn, 15/ net. Reissue. 

Friendly Craft: a Collection of American Letters, 5/ net. 
Edited by Elizabeth D. Hanscom. 

Leslie (Major J. H.), The Services of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery in the Peninsular War, 1808-14: Chap. IT. 
The Coruna Campaign (October, 1808, to January, 1809), 
1/6. Also contains the diary of Capt. Richard Bogue, 
with 5 illustrations and a map. 

MacRae (Rev. D.), America Revisited and Men I have Met, 
2/6 net. 

me. i. (L.), The Jewish Board of Guardians and the Men 
who Made It, 1859-1909, 2/6 net. 

Orkney and Shetland Records: Sasines, Vol. L, Part TIL, 
2/. Edited by Henry Paton. No. 10o0f Old-Lore Series 

Ruvigny and Raineval (Marquis of), The Plantagenet Roll 
of the Blood Royal, 84/net. A table of all the descend- 
ants now living of Edward IIL, King of England. The 
Isabel of Essex volume, containing the descendants of 
Isabel (Plantagenet), Countess of Essex and Eu, with a 
supplement 2 ~~ iy; revious bi ny ® sees usin 

Sands (P. C.), e Client inces 0! e 

under the [Republic, 4/6. Awarded the Thirlwall Prize, 


1906. 

Theal(G. McCall), History of South Africa since September, 
1795, Vol. III., 7/6. 

Treherne (P.). The Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 5/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 

Bunting (F.), Where to Live Round London (Northern Side), 
2/6net. With a chapter on the geology and subsoils b 
©. A. Shrubsole. Edited by Prescott Row and A. H. 
Anderson. In the Homeland Reference Books. New 


di le 
a Russell Sheet and Winchester Sheet, 2/ 


each. ‘ 
. B.), Old Times on the Upper Mississippi, 
mer Gote $0 = The recollections of a steamboat pilot 
from 1854 to 1863, with illustrations and maj ‘ 
Nikkelsen (B.), Conquering 9 Arctic Ice, 20/ net. With 
strations and maps. 
Ordnance Survey : Sheet 30, Colchester, 2/ net. In Large 
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My Experiences of Cyprus, 6/. 
Stewart (B.), My Ex castles, oe ann 


d history of Cyprus, illustrated from 50 pho’ 
by the aathor. ew Edition with additional matter. 
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Education. 


‘Crook (C. W.), Notes of Lessons on Arithmetic, Mensura- 
tion, and Practical Geometry, Vol. L., 3/ 
on or Exhibition, Report of the British Education 


: ion. 

Frere (M.), Children’s Care Committees, 1/ net. Advises 
how to work them in public elementary schools. 

‘Gautier (J.), The of Secondary Education in 
France since the Time of Napoleon I. A Lecture 
delivered in the Congress Hall of the Franco-British 
Exhibition, under the auspices of the British Education 


Section. 
‘School World, Vol. X., 7/6 net. 
Folk-lore. 


Gerould (G. H.), The Grateful Dead, 10/6 net. The History 
of a folk story. One of the Folk-lore Society's 
publications. 

Hollis (A. C.), The Nandi, their Language and Folk-Lore, 
16/net. With introduction by Sir Charles Eliot, and 
several illustrations. 

‘Waite (A. E.), The Hidden Church of the Holy Graal, its 
Legends and Symbolism, 12/6 net. Considered in its 
affinity with certain mvsteries of initiation and other 
traces of a secret tradition in Christian times. 


Philology. 
Catulli Carmina, 5/ net. Edited. with introduction and 
notes, by Charles Stuttaford. Revised Edition. 


School-Books. 

MacKinder (H. J.), Seven Lectures on the United Kingdom, 

for Use in India, 1/net. Indian Edition, reissued for 

use in the United Kingdom. : 

Marriott (J. A. R.), The Remaking of Modern Eut(pe, 2/6. 
70. 


: p. 70. (Tt 
Terence, Famulus, 2/. As performed at the Royal College 
of St. Peter, Westminster, Edited by John Sargeaunt 
and the Rev. A. G. S. Raynor. 
‘Walpole (Rev. A. S.), The Gospel according to St. Mark, 
1/6. With introduction and notes, also illustrations. 


Science. 


Abramowski (O. L. M.), Vitalism, the Art of Eating for 
Health, 1/6. The evolution of a common-sense concep- 
tion of disease and a natural system of its prevention 
and cure. 

Adami (J. G.), The Principles of Pathology : Vol. I. General 
mm 30/ net. In the Oxford Medical Publica- 

ons. 

Annals of Mathematics, January. 2/ net. 

Leicester, Museum and Art Gallery Committee, Sixteenth 
Report of the Town Council, from 1st April, 1905, to 
31st: March, 1908. 

O’Donahue (T. A.), Colliery Surveying, 3/6. A primer 
designed for the use of students and aspirants to 
colliery management. 

Paper Mills Directory of England, Scotland. and Treland, 
and Year Book of the Paper-making Trade for 1909, 


2/6 net. 
Ramsay (A. Maitland), Diathesis and Ocular Diseases, 
t. 


3/6 ne! 
Russell (Alexander), The Theory of Electric Cables and 
Networks, 8/ net. 

Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents for the Year ending June 30, 1907.—Report of 
the Secretarv for 1908. 

South (R.), The Moths of the British Isles, 7/6 net. Second 
Series, comprising the families Noctuide to Hepialide, 
with coloured figures of every species, and many 
varieties, and drawings of eggs, caterpillars. chrysalids, 
and food-plants. In the Wavside and Woodland Series. 

South African Natives. their Progress and Present Con- 
dition, 6/ net. Edited by the South African Native 
Races Committee. A supplement to ‘The Natives of 
South Africa: their Economic and Social Condition.’ 

Spolia Zeylanica, December, 1.25 rupees. Issned quarterly 
by the Colombo Museum, Ceylon, and contains plates 
and illustrations. 

Stubbs (Lucas P.), Consider the Butterflies how They Grow, 
3/6 net. Tllustrated. 

Treatise on Zoology, Part I. [Introduction and Protozoa. 
First Fascicule. 12/6 net. Edited by Sir R. Lankester. 

Vacher (F.), The Food Inspector’s Handbook, 7/6 net. A 
guide for medical officers of health, meat inspectors, 
&c . New Edition. 

Verrall (G. H.). British Flies, Vol. V., 31/6 net. 

‘Wimperis (H. E.), The Internal Combustion Engine, 6/ net. 
A textbook on gas, oil, and petrol engines, for the use 


of students and beginners. 
Fiction. 
rs (Gertrude), A Whirl Asunder, 1/ net. New 
tion. 

Chatterton (G. G.), Fatality, 6/. The storv of a wife 
accused of murdering her unloved husband. 

Dudeney (Mrs. Henry E.), Rachel Lorian, 6/. Two men 
and a woman are concerned in the tale. One man, 


maimed physically on his wedding day, dies, releasing 
the woman to marry the other, who. however, turns 
out to be maimed morally by having taken a mistress. 

France (Anatole), Balthasar, 6/. Short stories translated 
by Mrs. John Lane. 

Gull (C. Ranger), A Gentleman from Portland, 6/. The 
theft of an international document forms the basis of 
this tale. 

Holdsworth (A. E.), Lady Letty Brandon, 6/. The story of 
a woman’s bigamous double life. 

Johnson (F. ‘M.), It was not to Be, 3/6. Translated from 
the German. 

Parrott (W.), Under the Pink Chestnuts, 6/ 

Ramsey (0.), The Girl from Catford, 6/. The story of an 
maaan between a married duke and a young 


ir 
Rita, The House called Hurrish, 6/. Concerned with effects 
of t) rug habit. 
Shiel (M. P.), The Isle of Lies, 6/. An improbable tale of 
re. 


adventu 
Slater (F. C.), The Sunburnt South, 3/6. Tales and 


Watson (H. B. Marriott), The Flower of the Heart, 6/. A 
novel which aims at dealing broadly with some phases 
of modern life, including the City and the Stock 


Exchange. 
Wynne (May), Henry of Navarre, 6/. A romance founded 
on the play noticed on p. 84.— A Maid of Brittany, 


1/net. With frontispiece by H. M. Brock. New Edition. 
General Literature. 
Butler (N. M.), The American as He Is, 4/net. A series of 
lectures delivered before the University of Copenhagen 
in September last. 
Edwards (E.), Personal Information for Girls, 1/net. One 
of the Personal Purity publications. 
Elector, Vol. I. No. L, 1/ annually. The official organ of 
the Middle Classes Defence Organization and Centre 
Party Union. 
Faculty of Actuaries, Translations, Vol. IV., Part VII, No. 
XLI., 1/_ Includes ‘The Fundamental Principles of 
Pension Funds,’ inaugural address by the President. 
Healer, January, 3d. Devoted to spiritual healing. 
Hellenic Herald, December, 9d. A political and literary 


review. 

McKechnie (W.8.), The Reform of the House of Lords, 
2/4 net. With acriticism of the Report of the Select 
Committee of the 2nd of December last. 

Orkney and Shetland Miscellany, Vol. II., Part L., 2/. 
No. 9 of Old-Lore Series. 

Pancoast (H. S.), An Introduction to English Literature, 
5/net. Third and enlarged Edition. 

Royal Statistical Society Journal, December, 5/ 

Ryan (F. W.), A Plea for Irish Studies, 6d. An address 
delivered in the Regent: House of Trinity College, at the 
opening meeting of the second session of the Dublin 
University Gaelic Society. 

Willing’s Press Guide, 1909, 1/ 


Pamphlets. 
London County Council : Indication of Houses of Historical 
Interest, Parts XX., XXI. and XXIL, 1d. each. 


FOREIGN 


Theology. 

Schelven (A. A. van), De Nederduitsche Viuchtelingen- 
kerken der XVIe Eeuw in Engeland en Duitschland, in 
hunne beteekenis voor de Reformatie in de Neder- 
landen, 5fi. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Bever (A. van), Les Pottes du Terrvir du XVe Siécle 

jusqu’a nos Jours, Tome L., 3fr. 50. 

Kossmann (E. F.), Der Deutsche Musenalmanach, 1833-9. 

An account of the contents of the Almanach for each 

year. 

History and Biography. 

Alméras (Henri a’), La Vie parisienne sous la Révolution et 

le Directoire, 5fr. Has many illustrations from old 


prints. 
Croiset (A.), Les Démocraties antiques, 3fr. 50. 
Guichen (Vicomte de), Crépuscule d’ancien Régime, 5fr. 
Murat (Prince), Lettres et Documents pour servir A 
l’Histoire de Joachim Murat, 1801-15, Vol. II., 7fr. 50. 
Revue historique, janvier-février, 6fr. 
Visconti (Primi), Mémoires sur la Cour de Louis XIV., 
7fr. 50. Translated and edited by Jean Lemoine. 


Science. 
Boletin del Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas del Peri, 
Nos. 63-7. 
Fiction. 


Bernard (T.), Les Veillées du Chauffeur, 3fr. 50. 

Kipling (R.), (Euvres choisis, 3fr. 50. Extracts chosen and 
translated by Michel Epuy. 

Loti (P.), La Mort de Philz, 3fr. 50. 


General Literature. 

Revue germanique, janvier-février, 4fr. 

*,* All Books received at the Ofiee up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 


noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Murray is publishing ‘ The Press 
Album,’ edited by Mr. T. Catling, for the 
benefit of the Journalists’ Orphan Fund ; 
‘Life of the Hon. Mrs. Norton,’ by Miss 
Perkins, including unpublished letters ; 
‘Two Admirals,’ Sir Fairfax Moresby and 
his son, by Admiral John Moresby ; and 
‘Letters from the Peninsula, 1808-12,’ by 
Sir William Warre, edited by his nephew, 
Dr. Edmond Warre. Capt. Warre had 
exceptional opportunities of appreciating 
the Peninsular campaign, owing to his 
knowledge of Portuguese. 


In Chambers’s Journal for February 
Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower writes 
on Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and the 
Rev. R. A. Gatty on the traces of pre- 
historic man he has found in ‘The Pit- 
Camp Dwellings of Holderness’; while 





sketches of life in South Africa. 
‘Walther (T. H.), A Simple Heart, 6/ 


of ‘Celebrities I Have Known,’ this 
instalment including his uncle John Stuart 
Blackie, R. L. Stevenson, and Robert 
Buchanan, some of whose unpublished 
poems and letters are quoted. An ex- 
custodian gives anecdotes and recollec- 
tions of ‘ Royal Holyrood.’ 


Mr. Unwin will publish soon a novel by 
the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch, author 
of ‘The Canon in Residence,’ entitled 
‘Concerning Himself: the Autobiography 
of an Ordinary Man.’ Many of the scenes 
are laid in a cathedral city, and the atmo- 
sphere of a theological college and certain 
aspects of clerical life are humorously 
presented. 


Tue fresh issue of The New Quarterly 
includes ‘The House of Hospitality,’ by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy; ‘Ibant Obscuri,’ 
by Mr. Robert Bridges ; ‘ Recent Physical 
Research,’ by Mrs. Verrall ; ‘The Causes 
of Mountain Sickness,’ by Dr. J. 8. 
Haldane ; ‘ Aristophanes on Tennyson,’ 
by Dr. Verrall, ‘George Canning,’ by 
Mr. Herbert Paul; ‘The Stability of 
Mountains,’ by Mr. J. E. E. Craster; 
and ‘A Soldier’s Wife,’ translated from 
E. von Keyserling’s ‘ Schwiile Tage.’ 


AmonG the cheap books with which the 
twentieth century is threatened is a 
new and enterprising series by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. It is to be called 
‘“‘Harper’s Library of Living Thought.” 
Being of opinion that the new century 
is in too much of a hurry to wait for a 
long treatise upon new and important 
subjects, the publishers are issuing at 
the cost of a single review essential précis 
of vital thought, without the delay in- 
volved in expansion of that thought into 
book form. 


THE first issue promises to be of prime 
importance. It is to contain a treatise 
upon three typical plays of Shake- 
speare, by Mr. Swinburne; a treatise 
on ‘The Teaching of Jesus,’ by Count 
Tolstoy, and ‘ Personal Religion in Egypt 
before Christianity,’ by Prof. Petrie. 
These volumes will be published on the Ist 
of February, and will be followed by a 
treatise on ‘ The Life of the Universe,’ by 
Prof. Arrhenius, and another upon ‘ Poetic 
Adequacy in the Twentieth Century,’ 
by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 


THE identification of religion with a 
political party has always been a difficulty. 
This problem is treated in ‘ Nonconformity 
and Politics,’ by a Nonconformist minister, 
which Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons will publish 
immediately. 


‘ ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,’ a novel by 
L. M. Montgomery, is promised by the 
same firm. It is a story of misunder- 
standing between a clever, imaginative 
girl and her homely relatives and friends. 


E.izaBETH GopFREY has completed 
the study of Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, 
on which she has been engaged, and it will 
be brought out by Mr. John Lane about 
the end of the month, under the title of 
‘ A Sister of Prince Rupert.’ The Princess 
is an interesting subject, as the intimate 





Mr. A. Stodart Walker continues the series 
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Labadists, and correspondent of William 
Penn and other English Quakers. 


THE GROLIER CLUB of New York has 
organized an exhibition of rare editions, 
relics, and portraits of Milton. The 
exhibition comprises a “‘ full collection of 
first editions of the poetical works, with 
many examples of later issues.”” There are 
three copies of the ‘ Poems’ of 1645, with 
Marshall’s portrait : one with the imprint 
ending “in §S. Pauls Churchyard,” and 
two without the “8S.” Two of the three 
copies of the ‘ Poems ’ of 1673 are ‘‘Printed 
for Tho. Dring at the Blew Anchor,” and 
the other issued by him “at the White 
Lion.” There are two copies of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ 1667, the second copy of the title 
with Milton’s name in large capitals having 
Dryden’s lines inscribed in his own 
autograph. 


THERE is also a copy of the first American 
edition ‘of Milton’s works (Philadelphia, 
1777). The Miltoniana include the MS. 
of the first book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ sold 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s a few years since ; 
and the twelve original drawings of Blake 
illustrating ‘ L’ Allegro ’ and ‘ Il Penseroso.’ 
The number of portraits amounts to 324, 
and claims to be “the largest collection 
of engraved portraits of Milton ever 
exhibited.” 

Mr. E. M. Cox writes from 38a, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair :-— 

““T have a copy of Habington’s ‘ Castara,’ 
4to, 1634, which collates as follows: a to L 
in fours, L 4 blank, followed by leaf of errata, 
with errata on recto. I have not been able 
to trace any other copy, except one in the 
Museum, with the leaf of errata ; and I 
can find no other copy with the blank tL 4. 
It is only a small point in bibliography ; 
but as the book-is very rare, I thought it 
might be of interest. Perhaps some of 
your readers may have seen a copy like 
mine.” 

Messrs. Sanps & Co. will publish in 
February the official ‘Report of the 
Eucharistic Congress’ held in West- 
minster last September, including the 
correspondence and press comments which 
it elicited. 

THE HarRvARD COLLEGE LIBRARY has 
received by request from the late Prof. 
Norton the early portrait of Chaucer 
known as the Seddon portrait. The pic- 
ture is to be inscribed as “a memorial 
of two lovers of Chaucer, Francis James 
Child and James Russell Lowell.” 


Mr. A. FIFIELD will issue in February 
‘Natural Monopolies in relation to Social 
Democracy,’ by Mr. Charles Derwent 
Smith; ‘Socialism and National Mini- 
mum,’ by Mrs. Sidney Webb and Miss 
B. L. Hutchins; and ‘The Wastage of 
Child Life,’ by Dr. J. Johnston, the latter 
two being the sixth and seventh volumes 
in “ The Fabian Socialist Series.” 


THOUGH based on what should have been 
sound authority, our paragraph of last 
week regarding Dr. Belleli’s book, ‘ An 
Independent Examination of the Assuan 
and Elephantine Papyri,’ was incorrect. 
Instead of the portion beginning ‘ Chroni- 
cles of Papyri’ should be read ‘ Chronology 
of the Papyri.’ 


Dr. BERNARD BOSANQUET AND Dr. 
WattrerR Lear have been elected mem- 
bers of the Committee of the London 
Library. 


THE OxrorD UNIVERSITY PREss is 
about to publish ‘The Moral System of 
Dante’s Inferno,’ by Mr. W. H. V. Reade, 
who thinks that there is still an opening 
for students to modify, or even revolu- 
tionize, some of the common opinions 
concerning ‘ The Divine Comedy.’ 


WE are interested to learn that Canon 
Beeching’s ‘ William Shakespeare : Player, 
Playmaker, and Poet,’ which traverses 
the conclusions of Mr. Greenwood’s recent 
book ‘ The Shakespeare Problem Restated,’ 
is to have a rejoinder from Mr. Green- 
wood, whose work has been the founda- 
tion for a considerable amount of fresh 
controversy. Mr. John Lane will issue 
Mr. Greenwood’s new volume immediately. 


THE same publishers will issue shortly 
a new colour book on the Isle of Man by 
Miss Agnes Herbert, with illustrations 
by Mr. Donald Maxwell. Miss Herbert 
is the author of ‘Two Dianas in Somali- 
land’ and ‘Two Dianas in Alaska’; 
and, being a native of the island, she knows 
her subject thoroughly. 


AN interesting book promised by Mr. 
John Murray is * Six Oxford Thinkers,’ by 
Mr. Algernon Cecil, which offers studies of 
Gibbon, Newman, Froude, Church, Pater, 
and Lord Morley. 


In the February Sunday at Home Mr. 
W. J. Gordon writes on ‘ Landmarks 
of Protestantism in London Galleries,’ 
with reproductions of pictures by George 
Cattermole, Marcus Gheeraerts, and 
Gerard Terborch. The Deanery of West- 
minster is described by Mr. G. A. Wade. 
The Rev. G. Wauchope Stewart writes 
on ‘ Popular Misunderstandings of Scrip- 
ture Texts’; Sir Edmund Verney on 
‘Riches’; and an account is given of a 
little-known book by Defoe, entitled ‘ Reli- 
gious Courtship.’ 

Lorp RoseErts has written an Intro- 
duction to a notable book shortly to be 
issued by Messrs. Seeley & Co., ‘ Among 
the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier,’ 
by Dr. Pennell. 


A BOOK of interest at the present time 
will be published by the same firm, ‘A 
British Officer in the Balkans.’ It is a 
breezy account of a long tour through 
the disturbed States of Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Montenegro, and Dalmatia. The 
author’s impressions are the result of close 
intercourse with the people. Numerous 
illustrations are added. 


THE library of M. Georges Hugo, which 
was sold at the Hdétel Drouot this week, 
once belonged for the most part to his 
famous grandfather Victor Hugo. One 
of the noteworthy volumes in the collection 
—in view of Hugo’s fierce attacks on 
“* Napoléon le Petit ”—was a presentation 
copy of that monarch’s ‘Etudes de 
l’Artillerie,’ 1846, inscribed: ‘‘ A Victor 
Hugo, hommage de haute estime et de 
vive sympathie.” This copy realized 


Messrs. Pau Evpser & Co., publishers, 
return in February from New York to 
San Francisco. Promptly after the 
disaster of 1906 they erected a building 
in the new business centre of the city 
for local and retail trade, and now they 
are able again to concentrate all their 
departments in San Francisco. This shows 
how rapidly the ruin of the city has been 
met by American enterprise. 


THE death in his seventy-ninth year 
is reported from Amalfi of the popular 
novelist Ludwig Habicht. His novels 
(among which are ‘Der Stadtschreiber 
von Liegnitz,’ ‘ Vor dem Gewitter,’ ‘Am 
Genfersee,’ and ‘ Unter fremder Schuld ’) 
are brightly written, and show consider- 
able inventive power. 


THE Russian novelist and illustrator 
Nikolai Karasin, whose death at the age 
of sixty-seven is announced from St. 
Petersburg, was the writer of a number 
of stories of adventure dealing with the 
Russian conquests in Central Asia. As 
an artist he worked for some time for the 
best-known illustrated papers in Russia. 


‘MariacGE aMéricain, by M. Georges 
Ohnet, is to appear next week in Paris. 


AccorpIne to the returns just issued 
by the German Universities, there were 
48,717 matriculated students during the 
winter term, an increase of over 2,000 
on the corresponding term of 1907. Of 
these 12,716 entered for philosophy, 
philology, and history; 11,392 for law 
(as against 11,900 last year); 8,737 for 
medicine; and 6,370 for mathematics. 
There is a decrease in the number of 
theological students, both Evangelical and 
Roman Catholic; while the students of 
agriculture continue to increase. At 
Berlin there were 8,641 students, Munich 
6,303, Leipsic 4,418, Bonn 3,282, Breslau, 
2,248, Halle 2,158, Gottingen 2,054, Frei- 
burg 1,966, Strasburg 1,856, Heidelberg 
1,841, Marburg 1,750, Tiibingen 1,647, 
Jena 1,419, Wurzburg 1,345, Giessen 
1,196, Kénigsberg 1,191, Kiel 1,103, Er- 
langen 1,090, Greifswald 786, and Rostock 
685. 

OnE of the most notable features of the 
session has been the admission of matri- 
culated woman students to the Prussian 
Universities. The number entered was 
663, and there were in addition over 900 
non-matriculated students (‘‘ Hospitan- 
ten”) attending courses. There were 
over 100 foreigners, including 43 Ameri- 
cans, 35 Russians, 14 Austro-Hungarians, 
7 British, and 1 Australian. The total 
number of woman students at the German 
Universities was 1,077, of whom 499 
entered the philosophical faculty. 


THE only Parliamentary Paper of 
general interest to our readers this week 
consists of Statistical Tables relating to 
British Colonies, Possessions, and Pro- 
tectorates, Part XX XI., 1906 (6s. 2d.). 


Ovr notice of the Association of Head 
Masters is unfortunately not in time for 
this week’s number, but will appear a 
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week hence. 
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SCIENCE 


on ae 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


Elementary Algebra. By C. H. French 
and G. Osborn. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—In examining a text-book on ele- 
mentary algebra we try first of all to discover 
whether the authors are amongst those who 
regard algebra as an end in itself or as an 
aid to the study of other sciences. We have 
no hesitation in placing Messrs. French and 
Osborn in the first category. Their method 
has been to study old-fashioned textbooks 
and old-fashioned examination papers, and 
give the clearest possible explanations of 
the processes and examples there found. 
The fault of the system is that it makes the 
pupil spend so much time on the manipula- 
tion of expressions which are virtually 
meaningless that he has no opportunity to 
learn to handle algebra as a useful tool. 
Any task less profitable than the simplifica- 
tion of elaborate fractions we cannot imagine. 
The divorce between theory and practice 
in this book could not be illustra better 
than by the remark that, although quadratic 
equations are solved in chap. xvi., it is not 
until we reach chap. xxviii.—about a year 
later in the course—that we find problems 
which require quadratic equations for their 
solution. After this we were not surprised 
to find that there was not a single example 
of the application of geometrical progressions ; 
that the chapter on variation and proportion 
ignored the preceding work on_ graphs ; 
and that logarithms were introduced a 
any discussion of the method of obtaining 
them by the square-root rule, and dismissed 
without any applications of four-figure loga- 
rithms to problems. To sum up our criticism, 
we may say that the authors have been 
eminently successful in carrying out their 
plan, but that it is a plan of which we do 
not approve. 


Differential Calculus for Beginners. By A. 
Lodge. Third Edition. (Bell & Sons.)— 
The third edition of this little book on the 
calculus differs from its predecessors, as far 
as we can see, only by the inclusion of mis- 
cellaneous examples and revision papers, 
which should prove of great assistance to 
the numerous classes in which the textbook 
has been adopted. Those who have handled 
the earlier editions will remember the out- 
standing features: an Introduction by Sir 
Oliver ge; a preference for differentials 
rather than differential coefficients; a 
judicious selection of examples, many of 
them interesting to the physicist or engineer ; 
and above all a lucidity of treatment which 
makes the subject anything but dry. 


Modern Geometry. By C. Godfrey and 
A. W. Siddons. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—Messrs. Godfrey and Siddons are 
well known as pioneers in the movement 
towards the adoption of new methods in 
mathematical teaching, and are generally 
regarded as representative members of the 
Committee of the Mathematical Association, 
which has been remarkably successful in 
persuading examining bodies to give up their 
insistence on Euclid’s geometry in favour of 
greater freedom of treatment. 

The book before us is a sequel to the 
‘ Elementary Geometry ’ by the same authors; 
it gives in a connected form most of the 
matter which is usually found in small 
type in appendixes to school Geometries, 
and includes also some useful chapters on 
‘ Cross-ratio ’ and ‘ The Principle of Duality.’ 
The discussion of the convention or ‘‘ mathe- 
matical fiction” that there is only one point 
at infinity on a straight line will be helpful 
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regular pentagon, which we e. 


Cambridge Mathematical “Special”; but 
it is to be hoped that, for the benefit of other 
users of this excellent book, they will supply 
these omissions in the next edition. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Human Speech. By N. C. Macnamara. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—The volume of “ The 
International Scientific Series” to which 
Mr. N. C. Macnamara has given the name 
‘Human Speech’ explains the nature and 
action of the living matter of those parts 
of our bodies by means of ‘which we gain 
ideas concerning the external world, and 
are able to express our thoughts in intelligent 
speech. Mr. Macnamara begins with the 
lowest forms of animal life, and carries his 
reader through the different classes, the diapa- 
son closing full in man when he deals with 
the highly specialized cells forming the 
frontal lobes of a great orator or metaphysi- 
cian. The language is clear, the facts are 
accurate, and the conclusions are sound, 
the result being to show how great an 
advance was made by man when he acquired 
or invented the art of speech. Mr. Mac- 
namara, as a former Vice-President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, is 
familiar with the magnificent collection 
of human and comparative anatomy in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and he has drawn 
many of his illustrations and examples from 
that storehouse of specimens. Incidentally 
there are some good stories, as of the parrot 
who was able to formulate a simple sentence ; 
and there is some practical advice upon the 


education of young children. 
The Modern Steam Engine. By John 
Richardson. (Constable & Co.) — Mr. 


Richardson has dealt comprehensively with 
his subject, and produced a book which 
contains much information of value to the 
student, for whom, primarily, the volume 
is intended. He tells him what “ horse- 
power”? and ‘“foot-pound” mean, and 
enumerates the “ natural laws.” This sec- 
tion on the natural forces is one of the best 
parts of the book, for, by means of illustra- 
tion and analogue, the author explains 
the fundamental laws which the most 
ingenious inventor may not disregard. 

he descriptions of the various valves, 
valve-gears, governors, electrical control, 
condensers, &c., to each of which a separate 
chapter is devoted, are well done and in- 
formative, and are amply supplied with 
explanatory diagrams and photographs, 
though some of the latter are by no 
means clear. The steam turbine is dealt 
with fully, the engines of the Lusitania 
and Mauretania being taken as examples 
of the Parsons turbine. De Laval’s rotary 
engine is also described, as are others of 
which less is known. The chapter on 
* Desi of Details’ is instructive, and 
should be read carefully by all engineering 
students, who will glean from it many 
valuable hints for designing the less con- 
spicuous, but often the most important 
parts of an engine. 

: py sm of Various Types ’ is a heading 
which, almost inevitably, leads to some 
disappointment, for the exigencies of space 

revent more than a small number from 
Salat included, and the descriptions of 
each are somewhat meagre ; the discussion 


probably find it bewildering when read for 
The authors have omitted 
Pascal’s Theorem from their course, and 
have not considered the construction of the 
ted to 
find here as it was omitted from their ele- 
mentary book. Their justification is found 
in their desire to keep to the schedule of the 
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place in this chapter, and should have come 
on p. 74. The method of equalizing the 
pressure on the rams of the pumping engines 
at Coolgardie is worthy of special attention, 
for the contrivance is extremely ingenious, 
and the space which Mr. Richardson devotes 
to it is well justified. The most useful 
of the ‘Hints to Users’ is the ten-page 
description of the indicator, which is com- 
plete and clear, and the value of this accessory 
is fully demonstrated by the example quoted 
by the author. There are useful appendixes 
on ‘Thermodynamics,’ ‘The Properties 
of Saturated Steam at Various Pressures,’ 
‘ Areas of Circles,’ &c. The book contains 
much that is worth study, but the proof-read- 
ing has been badly done. The whole of the 
illustrations want careful revision. Several of 
them are lettered incorrectly according to 
the text, though sometimes the text is at 
fault. In other cases the letterings lead only 
to confusion. On p. 278 the last paragraph 
refers partly to fig. 245, partly to fig. 246, 
without explanation. This is an example 
of the puzzles provided for the reader 
through the author’s want of care; and 
Mr. Richardson has given us a problem in 
grammar at the top of p. 231. No doubt 
the solution will appear in the second edition 
of the book, which is almost sure to be 
called for. 

Messrs. Kine, Sett & OLpING send us 
The Science Year-Book, admirable alike for 
its scientific summaries, and for the ample 
and well-equipped page provided for every 
day in the year, which gives details of sun- 
set, maximum and minimum temperatures 
observed, &c. The ordinary man as well as 
the expert will find this one of the most con- 
venient and satisfactory diaries that can be 
got. We have used the book for years 
with increasing satisfaction. 

















ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES COMMITTEE 
OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION has selected 
for special notice twenty-one contributions 
to anthropology from the Transactions of 
fifteen local affiliated societies during the 
year ended May 31st, 1908. Three of these 
papers are in The Essex Naturalist : two by 
Mr. T. V. Holmes on deneholes, and one by 
Mr. F. W. Reader on a flint axe found at 
Pleshey. Mr. Meyrick contributed to the 
Marlborough College Natural History Society 
his annual anthropometric report, andZalso 
a paper on the practical difficulties in obtain- 
ing measurements of growth in schoolboys. 
Mr. St. George Gray was the author of a 
paper in the Proceedings of the Somerset- 
shire Archeological and Natural Histo 

Society on Maesbury Camp, and (jointly wit 

Mr. A. Bulleid) of another on the excavations 
undertaken during 1906 and 1907 at the 
Glastonbury lake village. To the Dumfries- 
shire and Galloway Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society Prof. G. F. Scott-Elliot 
delivered a presidential address on the 
migrations of men, and Mr. A. M‘Cormick 
@ paper on the gipsies. The Perthshire 
Society of Natural Science published papers 
Sir A. M. Mackenzie on prehistoric burials 
and by Dr. John H. Lyell on a new view 
of human descent. The other papers, 
each contributed to a separate local society, 
are by Mr. W. G. Clarke, on the distribution 
of flint and bronze implements in Norfolk, 
to the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ 
Society ; by Mr. J. M. Mello, on prehistoric 
man in Europe, to the Warwickshire Field 
Club; by Canon Auden, on prehistoric 
man in Shropshire, to the Caradoc and 
Severn Valley Field Club; by the Rev. A. 
Hunt, on the pygmy flint age in Lincoln- 
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by Mr. T. Sheppard, on prehistoric remains 
from Lincolnshire, to The Naturalist for 
1908; by Mr. G. Benson, on an excavation 
at the corner of Castlegate and Coppergate, 
to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society ; by 
Mr. J. H. Craw, on a cist and urn found on 
Harelaw Hill, Chirnside, to the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club; by Col. J. Sconce, on 
cup-marked stones, to the Edinburgh Field 
Naturalists’ and Microscopical Society ; by 
Dr. J. M. Macphail, on the Santals of Bengal, 
to the Royal Philosophical Society of Glas- 
gow; and by the Rev. W. A. Adams, on 
the Stone Age in South Africa, to the Belfast 
Naturalists’ Field Club. 

In 1866 the late Sir A. W. (then Mr.) 
Franks presented to the British Museum 
a casket made of the bone of a whale, and 
ornamented on the top and three of the 
sides (the fourth being wanting) with various 
scenes, accompanied by Runic inscriptions. 
The fourth side has since been identified as 
a panel which is now in the Royal National 
Museum at Florence, and it is the subject of 
a communication by Mr. O. M. Dalton to 
Man for December. The scene is supposed 
to relate to the murder of Siegfried, and it 
includes a human figure with the head of a 
horse or ass, which Mr. Dalton illustrates 
by comparison with a similar figure in an 
eleventh-century Anglo-Saxon MS. (Cott. 
Tib. B.V., f. 80). 

The Kikuyu of East Africa have six ages 
of man, and five of woman. They believe 
that ten “generations” only have lived 
since man was created. The Hon. K. R. 
Dundas gives in Man particulars of these 
ages and generations, and of the penalties 
that may be inflicted under Kikuyu law. 
Mr. H. W. Garbutt figures and describes two 
alphabet boards inscribed with Arabic cha- 
racters from British Central Africa. 

Folk-lore for September contains an in- 
teresting article (which might well have 
been communicated to the Royal Anthropo- 
logical¥ Institute) by M. Henri A. Junod, 
of the Swiss mission at Shilouvane, on the 
Balemba of the Zoutpansberg, and Dr. 
Haddon cites from it in Man further in- 
formation relating to the copper-rod currency 
of the Transvaal 

Mrs. Florence E. Hewitt, wife of the 
Curator of the Sarawak Museum, gave in 
The Sarawak Gazette of October last a list 
of fourteen tabus for women, and six for 
men, observed by the Sea-Dayaks of Banting, 
and these are communicated to Man by 
Mr. R. Shelford. A correspondence between 
Mr. Lang and Dr. Seligmann indicates the 
necessity for an agreement between students 
of totemism more clearly defining the tech- 
nical terms they employ. Father W. 
Schmidt, in a preliminary paper on Austra- 
lian linguistics, divides the Australian lan- 
guages into two main groups—the northern 
and the Australian group proper. 








SOCIETIES. 


ARISTOTELIAN. — Jan. 4.— Dr. Shadworth H. 

odgson, V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Dr. G. F. Goldsbrough entitled ‘Some Implications 
of Recognition.’ The subject was suggested by 
recent papers on the subject of mental activity, and 
by the publication of an empirical view of mind 
recommended for adoption by medical men in pre- 
ference to a metaphysical treatment of the subject. 
Dr. Goldsbrough adopted the conclusion of Mr. 
Carr, who, following Hume, passed the judgment 
upon Idealism that, from the point of view of 
Idealism, a final or philosophical judgment on 
mental activity was impossible. After the judgment 
of impossibility, immediately a person began again 
to think on the subject, he was obliged to take the 
chance whether a philosophical judgment would be 
found possible or not. On recognizing the reappear- 
ance of other persons who had engaged in the pursuit 
of philosophy in the past, a predication of mental 
activity in other persons as objects became possible 
by the subject. This experience constituted the true 


foundation for the predication of mental activity. 

Two persons in union in this experience proved to 

each other that mental activity was no illusion. 

Through subsequent experience they could predicate 

that their experience of mutual reappearance and 

recognition had been an experience of union; and 

the immediately subsequent experience which 

appeared to enable them to do this was mutual 

pressure of one on the other. Pressure was realized 
as between the two persons, but the experience of 
between only confirmed the predication of the 
previous experience of union, and when, subse- 
quently to the initial experience of union, which 
inferentially through pressure had ceased, the 
predication of the previous reality of union had 
only been confirmed. The experience of union 
could thus be predicated to consist in freedom from 
ressure, orrest. Union and rest thus became the 
oundations of the judgment of possibility for future 
philosophical judgment. In order, however, to 
render judgment on mental activity from these 
persons accessible to others further steps were 
necessary. The first of these steps was concerned 
with the problem of identity, which for the purpose 
of judgment might be confined to formal identity. 
When through the analysis of experience an agree- 
ment on formal identity was reached, the passage 
to philosophical judgment became relatively easy. 
Not, however, through two persons only. There 
was the connexion of past and present to be 
considered, and to be expressed through formal 
identity. For this purpose another person in union 
with the previous two was called for, who, through 
formal identity, could predicate knowledge of the 
past of the one who was passive object to the other’s 
mental activity. The experience of three persons 
of this nature constituted the experience of 
communion, upon which all future philosophical 
judgment must be based. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Biblicsraphical. 5.—‘ Gabriele Giolito, Printer, of Venice,’ Mr. 


. J. Butler. 

— London Institution, 5.—‘ County Council Finance and Audit,’ 

tr. A. J. Windus. (Travers ture. 

— Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘ Public Abattoirs, 

Mr. R. 8. Ayling. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Public 8: pry of Electric Power in 
the United Kingdom,’ Lecture I.. Mr. @. L. Addenbrooke. 
(Cantor Lecture.) 

. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Albinism in Man,’ Lecture I., Prof. 


K. Pearson. 
— Statistical, 5.—‘ Hospital Relief in London,’ Mr. P. E. Braun. 
Institution of Civil gi 8, 8.—Di i 


on ‘High Speed 
on Railway Curves,’ 
. Meteorological, 7.30.—Annual Meeting; President's Address 
on ‘Some Aims and Efforts of the Society.’ 
— Entomological, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
— Microscopical, 8.—Lord Avebury’s Presidential Address on 
Seeds, with Special Reference to British Plants.’ 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Gothic Artin Spain,’ Mr. H. C. Brewer. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Mysteries of Metals,’ Lecture I., 
rof. J. O. Arnold. 








Royal, 4.30. 
_ Legtcn Institution, 6.—‘The Outlook for Britain,’ Mr. Arnold 
e 


— Linnean, 8.—‘The Genus Nototriche, Turcz.,’ Mr. A. W. Hill; 
‘The Longitudinal Symmetry of Centrospermeex,’ Dr. P 


room. 

— Chemical, 8.30.—‘ Organic Derivatives of Silicon,’ Part IX., 
Messrs. F. 8. Kipping and H. Davies; ‘Synthesis of 
Diurea from Urea,’ >  -_ agp ‘Chlorine 
Derivatives of Substituted Ureas,’ Messrs. F. D. Chattaway 
and D. F. 8. Wiinsch ; and other Papers. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 

fs Physical, 5. 

— Royal Institution, 9.—‘The World of Life as Visualized and 

nterpreted by Darwinism,’ Dr. A. Russel Wallace. 

Regal Tastation, 3.— The Critical Faculty,’ Prof. Sir H. von 

erkomer. 








Science Gossip. 


“J. A. Owens” (Mrs. Visger) has in the 
press a book on ‘Birds Useful and Birds 
Harmful’ to agriculture, a _ translation, 
with notes by herself, of a work by M. Otto 
Herman, the Director of the Central Bureau 
of Ornithology in Budapest. It will be 
published by Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes, 
and profusely illustrated. 


THE series of lectures on the pioneers 
of sanitary reform in the nineteenth century, 
delivered recently at the London School of 
Economics by Miss B. L. Hutchins, will be 
published by Mr. A. C. Fifield in February 
under the title of ‘The Public Health Agita- 
tion, 1833-48.’ 


Tue death of Prof. Harry Govier Seeley, 
F.R.S., on the verge of seventy years of age, 
removes a well-known figure from the 
scientific circles of the metropolis. In early 
life he was assistant to Sedgwick at the 
Woodwardian Museum, and made his mark 
by studying the fossils of the Cambridge 
Greensand. In time he became a leading 
authority on fossil reptiles, especially the 


researches travelled in Russia, South Africa, 
and elsewhere. For many years he had 
held the Chair of Geology and Geography 
at King’s College, London, and at one time 
was lecturer on these subjects at the Royal 
Indian Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill. 
He founded and successfully conducted the 
London Geological Field Class. Prof. Seeley 
was a prolific writer and a remarkable 
speaker at scientific meetings, where his 
presence will be much missed. 


THE death is announced from the United 
States of Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, for twenty-four 
years Rumford Professor of Chemistry at 
Harvard. For the past twenty-five years 
he had been professor emeritus. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
five universities, and made many original 
investigations which have been fruitful of 
results, especially in chemical analysis. 


Mr. Excise, a Leeds astronomer, writes, 
with regard to the present absorbing ques- 
tion of earthquakes, that there is probably 
some connexion between them and unusual 
solar activity. Auroral displays are often 
noticed at the time of seismic disturbance, 
and such, he points out, was the case on 
the occasion of the great earthquake in 
South Italy in 1783, electrical discharges 
also being recorded. In that year a large 
part of Messina was destroyed on the 5th 
of February, but the greatest shock was on 
the 28th of March. Count Ippolito described 
it in a letter to Sir William Hamilton, who 
sent full accounts of the disaster to the 
Royal Society. Mr. Elgie quotes Darwin 
as having noticed in South America (related 
in his work on the voyage of the Beagle) 
that heavy rains frequently followed upon 
earthquakes, and _ that the inhabitants 
rejoiced at the prospect of their occurrence 
being a precursor of abundant pasture. 

SomE remarkably low temperatures were 
recorded during the cold wave which passed 
over England at the end of last year. On 
the morning of December 30th, the exposed 
thermometer registered 3° at Swarraton, 
in Hampshire, 7° at Cambridge, and 1° 
below zero at Liphook. At Greenwich 
Observatory the lowest reading was 
12°1; the lowest ever recorded there 
was 6°°6 on January 5th, 1867. The weather 
for the whole year 1908 scarcely differed 
from the normal: the rainfall was 23°°8, 
only 0°3 below the average for the past 
fifty years; and the mean temperature 
501, almost exactly the average. The 
greatest monthly rainfall was in July, when 
it amounted to 3°66 inches, which is 1°26 
above the average for that month; the 
smallest in November, when it was only 
0°76 inch, or 1°46 below the average. 

DEFINITE numbers are not assigned to 
new planets for some time after their dis- 
covery, lest they should turn out to be 
identical with others previously discovered. 
But even then identities are still sometimes 
detected later; and an instance of this is 
No. 645, announced as a discovery by Herr 
Kopff at Heidelberg on September 11th, 
1907, which now proves to be identical with 
Admete, No. 398, discovered by M. Charlois 
at Nice on December 28th, 1894. 


Herr EBEtt publishes in No. 4296 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten a continuation 
of the ephemeris of Morehouse’s comet 
(c, 1908) for the next three months. It is 
approaching the earth again, and towards 
the end of March its distance from us will 
be 1°26 in terms of the mean distance of 
the sun—about the same as at the beginning 
of November. At the end of April the 
theoretical brightness will be equal to what 
it was at the time of discovery. Its ap- 








anomodonts, and in the prosecution of his 


parent place is now in the constellation 
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Corona Australis, and it will be furthest 


south on March 25th — little more than 
ten degrees from the South Pole. 








FINE ARTS 


—@—- 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
SCULPTORS, PAINTERS, AND 
GRAVERS. 


Or the two galleries in this exhibition 
devoted to oil paintings, the West Room 
contains by far the larger proportion of 
notable work. It is admirably hung, offer- 
ing at first sight the impression of a general 
level of brilliant refinement, and a collection 
of works very varied, but each distinguished 
in its way. Closer examination shows that 
tactful arrangement has evolved this im- 
posing whole out of comparatively slender 
materials. But while we look in vain for 
work displayi that robust constructive 
power which might claim kinship with the 
masters of painting, there is a fair sprinkling 


of pictures which have a superficial charm, 
most acceptable in a drab world. 
Of these Mr. George Sauter’s enigmatically 


named Resurrection (172) is one of the most 
delightful. It exhibits a painter of peculiar 
gifts pushing his own personal qualities 
to a high degree of intensity—restoring to 
us the glamour and flashing beauty which 
a pantomime transformation scene offers 
to the eye of childhood. The plastic possi- 
bilities of the scene are unhesitatingly 
sacrificed to the sensuous charm of great 
gleaming sheets of paint, a-quiver with an 
impasto studiously free from any suggestion 
of detailed actuality, and soothing us by 
its monotonous glimmer of subdued light. 
With this picture, wherein impasto is used 
to give an immaterial look to the painting, 
we should compare the flower piece (169) 
of the late Vincent van Gogh, who used it 
to enhance our interest in the absolute 
surface of the picture—a surface wrought 
with unctuous elaboration. It is encrusted 
with metallic flakes, splashed with gleaming 
stamens which are encircled by creamy 
ridges rolled back with that perfect line 
which comes of flinging on to the picture 
an elastic trail of paint hanging from the 
end of brush or palette knife—a trail which 
thus settles on the canvas in the very act 
of motion. In the lighter passages of flower- 
geting in this picture, which are informed 
= & passionate sense of colour, such typic- 

ly modern technical expedients are utilized 
to produce a piece of low relief modelling 
in paint, of considerable vitality in its 
eccentric way. But while of course far 
from literal, this modelling depends very 
much on nature for the suggestion of stem, 
petal and stamen; and when (in painting 
the vase and background) the artist finds 
that suggestion withdrawn, he pads out 
the rest of the picture with paint of a similar 
texture, but meaningless—an empty daubing 
of vague strokes, weakening the tenser 
portion of his work by a multitude of idle 
forms. If such a technique as this were 
to be carried to its extreme of brilliancy, 
it would surely be done by floating the 
flowers in a background of clear handsome 
lagquer, with an effect somewhat akin to 
those polychrome reliefs which the Japanese 
make by piecing together fragments of 
many carved materials on a dark wood 
panel. But to compass the transition be- 
tween such brilliantly contrasting textures 
demands a power of supple design greater 

ossessed 


probably than Van Gogh p 


Both Van Gogh and Mr. Sauter show a 


success in some sort excuses a neglect of 
the more intellectual side of — 
the higher qualities of form. . Simon 
Bussy in his Lourd Crépuscule d’Eté (177) 
might seem at first sight to be an example 
of the same neglect, as though he, too, were 
bent on reducing a picture to the level of 
handsome and luxurious bric-&-brac. Cer- 
tainly he sets great and peo r value on 
paint laid on in tranquil fashion, and the 
eg ard co-ordination of a few tones; but 

e sets great store also on line, and his con- 
ception is plastic, though as yet very im- 
=~ carried out. is form is strangely 

arsh, and by this we do not mean to find 
fault with the abrupt, clear differentiation 
of tone from tone which M. Bussy accepts 
as a condition of decorative suitability. 
What we would criticize is a monotonous 
and competitive angularity which is neither 
satisfactorily homogeneous, considered as 
flat pattern, nor, as plastic suggestion, 
successful in discriminating where a change 
of line indicates a change of dimension in 
the object portrayed, and where it stands 
for the effect of perspective. While it is 
thus imperfect, however (the foliage in 
particular seems to have resisted the painter’s 
endeavour to bring it into relation with 
the rest of the design), this picture appears 
to us the work of a true primitive, genuinely 
engaged in solving for himself the problems 
of painting. It is much better than the 
large Vierge a U Ecole (139) of M. Maurice 
Denis, a dubious importation, the reputation 
of which with certain foreign critics must 
surely owe something to a pious wish to 
assist at any cost in the restoration of paint- 
ing to its true function of wall decoration. 
We can imagine that the outlined cartoon 
on which this picture was based was pretty 
enough, and a little of this nice sentiment 
and arrangement survives, but so overlaid 
with false modelling and trivial colouring 
that the impression is one of affectation 
and pretended simplicity. 

After these, the advance guard of theo- 
retical painting, we turn to the work of 
Messrs. Pryde, Nicholson, and Orpen with 
less prospect of disappointment. In the 
order in which they are named they may be 
classed as attaching less importance to the 
intrinsic beauty of their painting, and more 
to the claims of actuality, Mr. Pryde obtain- 
ing a success of curiosity by the nicety with 
which, in The Doctor (189), he balances 
between the semi-Oriental ideals of, say, 
Van Gogh and the realism of Mr. Orpen. 
Mr. Nicholson’s portrait group of The Earl 
of Plymouth and Family (66) is ruined by 
the standing figure which makes a strangely 
discordant upright line in the middle 
of the canvas; but his Behind the Scenes 
(211) in the next room is lightly and happily 
painted. Mr. Orpen’s Young Man from the 
West (158) is eminently successful in a 
slightly theatrical fashion. It is surprising 
to find Mr. George Lambert (The Old Hunter, 
180) engaged on a rather dull piece of 
actuality in the manner of Mr. Orpen. It 
may have value as a corrective of a certain 
flashiness which has spoilt some of his recent 
work, but we hope he will return to the 
statelier design which best reveals his 
peculiar talent. Among the other works 
to be noted in this room are the studies by 
Delacroix and Daumier (188 and 191), the 
still life (194) of M. Blanche, and a — 
sensitively painted head (193) by Gertrude 
des Clayes. 

In the North Room the most striking 
picture is the Montreuil of Mr. F. Mayor, 
a powerful, lively piece of work, like a rather 
coarser version of the art of Mr. Wilson Steer. 
It is by far the best piece of work that Mr. 
Mayor has shown, and commands respect 





strong artistic personality, so that their 
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expected charm and freshness, is the art of 
Mr. Arthur B. Davies, a new-comer to London 
exhibitions, all three of whose pictures 
(but No. 224 in particular) show feeling for 
the delicacy and fragility of childhood allied 
to an equally keen .instinct for beauty and 
directness of workmanship. He supplies 
the most welcome novelty of this year’s 
exhibition. The paintings sent by M. Forain 
are disappointing when compared with his 
last year’s exhibits, nor can the interesting 
Plage de Boulogne (258) be regarded as a 
worthy example of Manet; while the pre- 
sence of a large commonplace painting of the 
nude by M. Caro-Delvaille in the place 
of honour in this gallery affords an example 
of misplaced hospitality to foreign work. 

The sculpture in the centre hall is less— 
the drawings in the small gallery more— 
interesting than usual. Among the former 
the work which most attracts us is a small 
statuette, Femme marchant (351), by M. A. 
Maillol—very compact and alive. Rodin’s 
gigantic head of one of the Bourgeois de 
Calais (335) looks coarse here, but any one 
who has studied at close quarters a cast 
of the head of the Colleone statue will be 
aware of the strange transpositions effected 
by distance and open-air lighting on model- 
ling on this scale. His other contribution, 
Jeunesse de Minerve (356), is @ suave and 
symmetrical rendering of a well-formed 
head. Neither the group of works of the 
late J. B. Carpeaux nor that of the late 
Augustus St. Gaudens is of very high in- 
trinsic merit. Each on occasion did better 
work, and it seems hardly worth while to 
make a feature of them if their best things 
are not available. 

Of the drawings we can only briefly cite 
those of Mr. Augustus John (8) and Mr. 
Hartrick (36), the lithographs of Jean 
Veber (22) and C. Léandre (38), the pastel 
of Mr. Muhrman (30), and the water-colours 
of Mrs. Jamieson (41) and (42). Of a large 
group of etchi by Louis Legrand, the 
drypoint Poiiatiors (76) is delicately in- 
cisive; while Mr. Crawhall’s Circus Rider 
(67) is the best drawing he has shown for 
a long time. 

The water-colours of Mr. Livens are at 
present more satisfactory than his oil 
paintings. In the former we are presented 
with an apparently simple structure which 
is yet sufficiently subtle to defy analysis. 
The latter (the best is in the balcony, 
No. 359) are not really more finely con- 
stituted, but are wrapped in the mechanical 
mystery of a broken and laboured handling, 
which deprives them of the clear-cut physio- 
gnomy of the water-colours, and is at bottom 
an irrelevant mystification. 














MR. GEORGE THOMSON’S WATER- 
COLOURS. 


THE excellence of this show at the Goupil 
Gallery will be a revelation to many who 
are probably hardly acquainted with the 
work of an artist who in all-round capacity 
has no superior among living water-colour 
painters. With two or three exceptions, 
each drawing on the walls is an extra- 
ordinarily bold and vivid summary of some 
aspect of nature, set down with the greatest 
directness and economy of means. On 
occasion Mr. Thomson does not disdain 
the defiant brilliance which comes of sheer 
jugglery with the paint box. Pisa, a City 
Gate (15), The Market-Place of Beaune (77), 
Pennard Castle (70), or again Pisa, the 
Baptistery (72), show him playing confidently 
with what would be vicious schemes of 


colour were they not applied to themes 





by sheer strength. Less virile, but of un- 
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moment of greatest luxuriance, by a habit 
of large design. His work differs, however, 
from that of other water-colour painters 
who are as brilliant executants (the late 
Arthur Melville may be taken as the type 
of such) by the spontaneous manner in 
which #+ responds to every need of the artist. 
Mr. Thomson is no specialist repeating with 
facility a prepared formula, but an observer 
of insight whose natural method of work 
lies in well-considered, but vividly direct 
execution. A spontaneous improvisation 
like Noon in the Petite Place (16), a compact, 
clear statement such as the Canal in Bur- 
gundy (20), the nervous tensity of Abbeville 
Towers (21), are as natural outcomes of 
that technique as the grey reticence of the 
River in Picardy (28) or the nice notation 
of @ complex colour-scheme brilliantly set 
down in The Dining-Room, Windlestone (47). 

The astonishing variety of these water- 
colours proves that this is not the mastery 
which prevents fresh research—that here, 
if ever, complete self-confidence is justified. 
Even so we must confess that the spectacle 
of so much unfaltering sufficiency is some- 
what uncanny. We should like to see a 
little hesitation, some sign of the reverence 
proper to a landscape painter in the presence 
of Nature, compromising the steadiness 
of the artist’s hand. Perhaps the most 
beautiful design of all, A Valley in the 
Dauphiné (55), has a little of such uncer- 
tainty, gives a hint of aspiration after some- 
thing which just eludes the pencil, and 
herein is perhaps a promise of something 
still finer in the future. 








THE WORK OF PROF. C. J. HOLMES. 


Tuts excellent collection at the Carfax 
Gallery has not the variety of aspect of 
Mr. Thomson’s show, Prof. Holmes having 
apparently deliberately set himself to work 
almost on a single scheme, for purposes 
of thorough experiment. In some of the 
pictures, such as High Cup Nick from 
Appleby (1) or the impressive Rain of Ashes, 
Naples (24), he achieves fine examples of 
strong, well-knit colour; but in certain 
others (Nos. 5, 8, 14, 19, may be mentioned) 
he seems to have wished to underline the 
main features of his design by exaggerating 
the one or two leading differences of local 
colour, so that his colour divides into water- 
tight compartments, too separate to react 
on one another in detail. The carpentry, 
so to speak, of his colour is thus assured, 
but it loses continuity—the free alternation 
of contrasting hues which makes of all colour 
only Nature’s zigzag from light to dark. 








CORNELIUS JANSSEN’S PORTRAIT OF 
MILTON. 


Ir is stated in the Catalogue of the Milton 

Tercentenary Exhibition held at Cambridge 
last summer that the portrait of ‘“ John 
Milton statis sue 10 anno 1618,” which 
was sold by Mr. Edgar Disney on March 22nd, 
1884, and has recently been rediscovered 
in the possession of Mr. J. Passmore Ed- 
wards, 
“was painted in 1618, and is believed to have been 
One of the very earliest portraits executed in 
England by the young Dutch painter, Cornelius 
Janssen, who came over from Amsterdam in that 
very year and settled in Black Friars, London.” 

The words I quote from the Catalogue 
are not quite accurate, and have been 
incorrectly amplified in some of the articles 
which appeared in connexion with the 
Milton Tercentenary. 

That the portrait in question is from 
the hand of Cornelius Janssen, that the 
painter was in London in the year 1618, 


and that this was in all probability the earliest 
portrait that Janssen executed are generally 
accepted facts. 

It would, however, be rash to assume 
that he did not know London until he 
“came over from Amsterdam in that very 
year,” as he was apparently born in London, 
where he was baptized on October 14th, 
1593. The authority for this statement 
is the entry contained in the late W. J. C. 
Moens’s ‘ Registers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Black Friars, London,’ published 
in 1884, p. 38. It is there shown that 
“Cornelis f. Cornelis Jansz” (Cornelis, 
the son of Cornelis Jansz) was baptized 
in the Dutch Church on the date above 
mentioned. 

This is corroborated by an archival register 
at Amsterdam of January 9th, 1646, in 
which the painter “Cornelis Jonson of 
London” gives his age as fifty-two. If he 
had been baptized soon after his birth, 
he would not have been fifty-three until 
the summer or autumn of 1646; 1593 may 
therefore be regarded as the year of 
his __ birth. This archival register is 
referred to by Woltmann and Woermann 
in ‘ Geschichte der Malerei,’ iii. 663, note 3, 
and is reproduced in the National Gallery 
Foreign Catalogue, p. 292, where, however, 
Janssen’s birth is placed in 1594 and he is 
ranked (p. xxxiv) as a Dutch painter. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Janssen was of Flemish, not Dutch, parent- 
age, and confirmation of this is again afforded 
by the registers of the Dutch Church in 
Austin Friars, in which is recorded the 
marriage, on November 27th, 1604, of 
Janssen’s sister Clara to Nicasius Roussel 
(‘‘ Nicasius Roussel v. — met Clara 
Janssen v. Antwerpen’’). hat he worked 
in England from 1618 to 1643, and after- 
wards was at Middelburg, Amsterdam, the 
Hague, and Utrecht, and died at Amster- 
dam or Utrecht about 1664, is certain ; 
but I can find no evidence that he was born 
at, or “‘ came over from,’ Amsterdam. 

Again, Joachim von Sandrart in his 
* Academia Nobilissimz Artis Pictorize (Nori- 
berge, 1683) refers to the painter as “ Cor- 
nelius Jansonius Londinensis,” and says :— 

* Belgis propterea annumerari potest, quia 
parentes ejus in Belgico Hispanico nati fuerant, et 
ob tumultussaltem bellicos Londiniwmconcesserant, 
ubi hunc deinde genuere filium.” 

It has lately been asserted in the daily 
press that Janssen “ settled in Bread Street ” 
in 1618, and that “it is due probably to this 
fact that we possess his portrait of Milton 
as a boy of ten.” Such an assertion rests 
on no solid foundation. In fact, Janssen 
resided mainly, if not solely, at Blackfriars, 
near his brother-in-law Nicasius Roussel, 
goldsmith and jeweller to the king, and near 
his rival Sir Anthony van Dyck. Walpole 
and many other writers confirm this. In 
his ‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England’ 
(edited by Wornum, 1849, p. 211) we, are 
told that the painter, who was “ generally, 
but inaccurately, called Johnson, dwelt 
in the Blackfriars, and had much business. 
His price for a head was five broad pieces.” 

Where and when this relatively second- 
rate artist was born would in ordinary 
circumstances be of little importance, except 
to the exact specialist ; ut it may 

inted out that in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of 

ainters’ (1904 edition) it is inaccurately 
stated that Janssen “‘ was born probably 
at Amsterdam, but possibly in Londca” ; 
but the correct date 1593 is given. “He 
had,” the biographical notice continues, 

“already reached considerable celebrity 
in his own country, when he visited England 
in 1618”; and we read that the Hollis- 
Disney-Passmore Edwards portrait “was 





painted when Milton was only ten years 


old, consequently in the first year of 
Janssen’s arrival in England.” 

Some of the correct facts of which I here 
avail myself were included by Mr. Lionel 
Cust in a paper he read before the Huguenot 
Society of London in 1903. 

At such a time as the present, when we 
have lately been celebrating Milton’s tercen- 
tenary, it may be as well to give publicity 
to the accurate facts as far as they are 
known. Maurice W. BRoOcKWELL. 








A PORTRAIT OF TURNER. 
January 9, 1909. 

A FEW days ago I first saw a handsome 
quarto “Turner, by Sir Walter Armstrong, 
1902,” in which, as a second frontispiece, 
I found a head and shoulders portrait of 
that great artist, described on the opposite 
leaf as “from the sketch in water colours by 
J. Linnell, in the collection of James Orrock, 
Esq.” 

During the last fifty years I have occa- 
sionally come across a reference to this like- 
ness, declaring that it was probably the 
work of some contemporary painter, sketched 
at a meeting or private entertainment ; 
but as these surmises have at length crystal- 
lized into a positive assertion concerning 
Linnell, I think it may be well to place the 
truth on record. 

My father, Elhanan Bicknell, of Herne 
Hill, frequently entertained at dinner a 
large company of the most distinguished 
artists and patrons of art, amongst whom 
Turner, but never Linnell, was often one. 
It being the case that Turner objected to 
having his portrait taken, on an occasion 
of that kind two conspirators, Count d’Orsay 
and Sir Edwin Landseer, devised a little 
plot to defeat the result of this antipathy. 
Whilst Turner unsuspiciously chatted with a 
guest over a cup of tea in the drawing-room, 
D’Orsay placed himself as screen beside 
him to hide, when necessary, Landseer 
sketching him at full length in pencil on the 
back of a letter. Landseer gave what he 
had done to D’Orsay, who, after redrawing 
it at home, and enlarging the figure to 
eight inches in height, sold it to J. Hogarth, 
printseller in the Haymarket, for 20 guineas; 
and it was then lithographed and published 
by the latter, January Ist, 1851, with the title 
of Turner’s mysterious poem, ‘The Fallacy 
of Hope,’ at the bottom. Sixteen copies 
were included in the Bicknell Sale at Christie’s 
in 1863. The Louis XIV. panelling of the 
room, as well as a piano inlaid with Sévres 
plaques, are indicated in the background ; 
and I may also mention that I was present 
at that party, which took place, to the best 
of my belief, about Christmas, 1847, or early 
in 1849. 

Ruskin, who seldom admitted any blemish, 
even in the person of his hero, called this 
portrait a caricature, but it was nothing 
of the kind; I knew Turner extremely 
well, and I have always considered it to be 
a most admirable, truthful likeness ; indeed, 
the only one exactly portraying his general 
appearance and expression in his latter years. 

A. §. BICKNELL. 





Fine-Art Gossip. ‘ 
A NOTABLE addition to the Old Masters 
on loan at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, has been made by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who has lent from Chatsworth his 
famous Memlinc of Sir John Donne and his 
family kneeling in the presence of the Virgin 
and Child. 
Art the Chenil Gallery, on account of the 





interest take: in the exhibition of Mr. 
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Roussel’s etchings, they will be on view 
till the second week in February. Many 
new drawi by Mr. A tus John and 
Mr. William Orpen are also being shown. 


Sm Witi1am B. Ricumonp will deliver 
the inaugural address on the occasion of 
the opening of the first exhibition of the 
North British Academy, at the Academy 
of Arts, Blackett Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on Wednesday, February 3rd. 


THE Committee of the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, have purchased for their collection 
a large picture by Mr. Robert Burns, called 
‘The Adieu. 


THE death-roll of French artists has been 
unusually heavy of late. M. Auguste Mury, 
who was born in Paris in 1854, began his 
career in the Préfecture of the Seine, but 
eventually studied art under Rossin. He 
first exhibited at the Salon in 1876, and for 
two or three years devoted himself to scenes 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. He settled 
at Donzy in 1878, and until his death took 
a leading part in all the artistic manifesta- 
tions of Nievre. 

M. AnpDRE PERRACHON, the venerable 
flower painter of Lyons, who died in his 
eighty-first year, was a well-known exhibitor 
at the Salon for almost half a century, and 
was one of the founders of the Société 
Lyonnaise des Beaux-Arts, of which he was 
the first President in 1888. Examples of his 
work are in the galleries of Lyons, Toulouse, 
Saint-Etienne, and elsewhere. 

M. Amép£e Besnvs, the landscape painter, 
whose death is also announced at the age of 
seventy-seven, was a sociétaire of the Artistes 
Frangais. He studied under Cogniet, and 
was an intimate friend of Jules Dupré, 
Frangois, Valadon, and Ropin, concerning 
whom he has written some pleasant memoirs. 
For a time Henri Murger lived under his 
roof. His work is well represented in various 
French provincial galleries. 

From Marseilles comes the announcement 


of the death of two artists established there | 





—Antony Regnier, a native of Aix, where he | 
was born in 1836, and Honoré Boze, who | 


was born in 1830, and exhibited at the 
Salon from 1864 to 1881. 

THE new bureau for 1909 of the Société 
des Artistes Francais is constituted as 
follows: President, M. H. P. Nénot of the 
Institute; Vice-Presidents, M. Boisseau 
and M. A. Dauvant. The Presidents of the 
various sections are: for painting, M. F. 
Humbert ; for sculpture, M. Gustave Michel ; 
for architecture, M. Daumet; for litho- 


graphy, M. Hugot ; and for decorative arts, | 


M. Lal 


aloux. 


THe Councit oF THE Essex ARCHX0- 
LoGicaL Society has sanctioned the reprint, 
in a limited edition of 200 copies, of its first 
series, consisting of five volumes, which 
have long been out of print, the whole stock 
having m destroyed by fire in 1873. 
Subscribers’ names should be sent to the 
manager, St. Catherine Press, 8, York Build- 
ings, Adelphi, W.C. 

Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER began on Mon- 
day last a course of twelve lectures on ‘ The 
Renaissance Architecture of Germany, Bel- 
gium and Holland, Spain, and England, at 
the London University, Imperial Institute 
Road, South Kensington. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong read a 
paper on a prehistoric leather shield recently 
found at Clonbrin, co. Longford, which has 
been presented to the Academy by Col. King 
Harman. The shield, which was found 
nine feet below the level of the bog, is made 
of a solid piece of leather a quarter of an 
inch thick, and finished with a central 








oblong boss. Mr. George Coffey, who added 
@ note to the paper, stated that in his opinion 
the ornamentation, which includes a curious 
re-entrant angle, had a magical meaning 
similar to that of certain bronze shields found 
in Sweden and Holland. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. Wen 26 — Banter Prints, First London Exhibition, New Dudley 


jallery. 
— Rare Old Aquatints, Walker's Gallery. 
Mr. A. W: Rimington's Water-Colours of Italy, Tyrol, 
> land, and Scotland, Private View, Fine-Art Society's 
alle: 


— Ro Society of Miniature Painters, Fourteenth Annual 
xhibition, Private View, Modern Galle: 
Mos. Camsix Art Club, Private View, Goupil Gallery. 








MUSIC 


—<—= 


Handel and his Orbit. 
(Sherratt & Hughes.) 


BurRNEY was probably the first to notice 
Handel’s borrowings, but the earliest 
writer who prominently called attention 
to the matter was Dr. Crotch, who in his 
‘Substance of Several Courses of Lectures 
on Music’ (1831) not only gave a long 
list of composers from whom borrowings 
were made, but also in his organ arrange- 
ments of choruses from Handel’s oratorios 
indicated in foot-notes particular themes 
or passages, together with the composers 
from whom they were taken. Ever since 
Crotch’s time the subject has been more 
and more discussed, and fresh “‘ robberies ™ 
discovered. Among modern writers may 
be especially named Dr. F. Chrysander, 
Prof. Ebenezer Prout, and Dr. Max 
Seiffert ; while recently Mr. Sedley Taylor 
in ‘ The Indebtedness of Handel to Works 
by other Composers’ set side by side the 
originals and Handel’s versions. 

We would first refer to the theory which 
Mr. Robinson advances concerning the 
Stradella ‘ Serenata,’ the Urio ‘Te Deum,’ 
and the Erba ‘ Magnificat,’ from which 
Handel is supposed to have drawn on a 
large scale. Sir Henry Bishop, already 
in 1837, attributed the ‘ Magnificat’ to 
Handel, and so also did Sir George Mac- 
farren twenty years later. The composer’s 
biographers Schoelcher and _ Rockstro 
were of the same opinion. And now 
Mr. Robinson contends that not only the 
‘ Magnificat,’ but also the ‘Te Deum ’ and 
‘Serenata,’ were composed by Handel 
himself, and we feel that he brings forward 
many plausible arguments. He points out 
resemblances between the Urio and Stra- 
della, and the ‘Nisi Dominus’ which 
Handel wrote at Rome in 1707; also 
resemblances between the Urio and Stra- 
della, and Handel’s ‘ Passion’ of 1704; 
yet they do not appear to us very striking. 
Those on pp. 134 and 137 are not convinc- 
ing, because the themes given can surely 
be traced back further than any of the 
composers in question. External evidence 
of Urio’s ‘Te Deum’ having been the 
work of Handel is, however, strong. 
There are three manuscript copies. One, 
in addition to the name of the work, has 
simply “ Urio” on it and the date 1660 ; 
while the differences on the other two show 
that the question of authorship is at any 
rate very vague. Our author thinks that 
Handel possibly wrote the music at the 
Castello di Urio, near Lake Como. 

As for the so-called Erba, ‘ Magnificat,’ 


By P. Robinson. 





Mr. Robinson gives both external and 
internal evidence in favour of its being 
Handel’s. He mentions three men: Dop 
Dionigi Erba and his two cousins, Benedetto 
and Balthasar. Writers mention only 
the first named as a composer, but do not 
refer to him in terms which such a work 
as the ‘Magnificat’ deserves. Hence 
we are told that Handel might have 
written it at the house of Benedetto Erba, 
who was an “ Arcadian,” and therefore 
almost certain to have met Handel. 


But now a word or two about the in- 
ternal evidence. Our author notes a short 
phrase—which he terms a “ theme ”— 
in the ‘ Magnificat’ which occurs also in 
‘Tl Trionfo ’ of 1707 or 1708. A stronger 
illustration, however, is offered in the com- 
parison of passages in Handel’s ‘ Gloria 
Patri,’ which is connected with the ‘Laudate 
Pueri,’ and the Erba ‘ Magnificat.’ Mr. 
Sedley Taylor in his work mentioned above 
gives three bars of a song in Keiser’s opera 
* Octavia,’ produced at Hamburg in 1705, 
identical with three in Handel’s ‘ Lau- 
date Pueri’ (1707), and therefore very 
similar to the ‘ Gloria’ and Erba passages 
noted above. Mr. Robinson thinks Handel 
borrowed first from Keiser, and afterwards 
from himself. Some of our author's 
arguments and illustrations in favour of his 
theory are, as he himself admits, stronger 
than others; but he asks readers to 
consider the cumulative evidence, and 
those who do so will, we believe, feel, as 
we have at times in reading the book, 
almost persuaded to become converts to 
his theory. 

With regard to 4Handel’s other 
numerous borrowings, it is argued that 
the master made no secret of them. 
For instance, his anthem for the marriage 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, with 
Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha in 1736, 
contained the first chorus, almost un- 
changed, from Graun’s ‘ Passion’; and 
further, Handel introduced a prominent 
theme from the latter into his opera 
‘ Atalanta,’ also intended to celebrate that 
wedding; so Mr. Robinson thinks that 
there was a “strong chance of detection.” 
But he says that the Prince ‘‘ would be 
likely to know Graun in his boyhood,” 
also that the Princess had “ possibly been 
a pupil of Graun’s.” Suppositions of this 
kind, adroitly introduced, tell for the 
moment, yet on reflection one feels sorry 
that they should be mixed up with argu- 
ments which seem really substantial. We 
have mentioned the “ fugue ” theme, and 
here and there we find what may be de- 
scribed as comparatively weak places in 
the chain of evidence. 

As regards the Kerl ‘ Canzona’ which 
Handel introduced into ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ 
we read that it must have been known in 
London, and therefore easily recognized ; 
but that, again, is only a supposition. 

With regard to borrowings without 
acknowledgment, reference is made to 
Bach. Mr. Robinson remarks that 
“some twenty concertos once supposed 
to be original works of Bach have proved 
to be mere adaptations of concertos by 





Vivaldi, Telemann, Marcello, Duke Ernest 
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of Saxe-Weimar, and other composers at 
present unidentified.” 

But there is no proof that Bach ever 
performed them in public under his own 
name. Again, we are reminded that 
Griepenkerl saw the now-lost autograph 
of a movement based on a theme by 
Legrenzi, but without that composer’s 
name on it. Fugue themes at that time 
were, however, common property. We read 
that there is “‘ no trace of acknowledgment 
of the use of Handel’s ‘ Almira.’”’ Mr. 
Robinson has a chapter showing what 
use he considers Bach made of that work, 
but here again there does not seem any 
valid reason why Bach should have written 
at thehead of hisscore that in some passages 
he had taken Handel as a model. And 
once more, Bach introduced Rosenmiiller’s 
‘Welt ade’ into one of his cantatas, 
though without acknowledgment. As 
Bach took it from Vopelius’s ‘ Leipziger 
Gesangbuch ’ of 1682, is it not probable 
that the: music was familiar to the con- 
gregation of St. Thomas’s ? 








Musical Gossip. 


An ELGAR CONCERT was given at Queen’s 
Hall on the 7th inst. Sir Edward conducted 
his new symphony. His reading shows 
much of his own individuality, and in so 
far is interesting, but on the whole we prefer 
that of Dr. Richter. Miss Clara Butt sang 
the ‘Sea Pictures’ in true artistic style. 
The orchestral accompaniments were ad- 
mirably rendered under the composer’s 
direction. Mr. Henry J. Wood conducted 
the ‘ Cockaigne ’ Overture, ‘ Three Bavarian 
Dances,’ and the ‘ Pomp and Circumstance ’ 
March, No. 4. 

THE BRUSSELS QUARTET gave the first of 
two concerts at Bechstein Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. Their ——— included a 
Quartet in p flat by Herr E. v. Dohnanyi, 
which they had played at a recent Broad- 
wood Concert. It is a clever and interesting 
work, though perhaps intellectual rather 
than emotional. The last of the three 
movements of which it consists has changes 
of mood which render it difficult to follow 
as abstract music. Both the first and last 
movements of Haydn’s Quartet in G, Op. 77, 
No. 1, are ordinary specimens of his 
work, but the Adagio and Menuet represent 
him at his greatest. The rendering of 
the whole was admirable. 

Stir CHARLES SANTLEY has just completed 
his ‘ Reminiscences of my Life.” The book 
will be published by Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, and will contain an account of Sir 
Charles’s life from early years down to the 
present time. 

Miss Amy ATTHILL writes from Mount 
Crozier, Queenstown, co. Cork :— 

“My attention has been drawn to your recent 
reference to Sir Robert Stewart’s lectures on 
obsolete musical instruments as worth publication. 
Sir Robert’s notes of lectures have recently come 
into my possession, as a niece of Lady Stewart, and 
it is my earnest desire to find both an editor and 
publisher for them, especially the lectures on 
ancient Irish music, bagpipes, &c., which constitute 
a record of many years spent in the service of an 
art and a country which he loved.” 

Messrs. SotHesy will sell by auction 
next Thursday a collection of autograph 
letters of Carl Maria v. Weber, Mendelssohn, 
{in English), and Charles Burney, portraits 
of composers and musicians, benefit tickets 
engraved by Bartolozzi, &c. 

_GevaErT had named M. Edgar Tinel as 
his successor, and the appointment has 





caused general satisfaction. The new 
Director of the Brussels Conservatoire is 
an accomplished musician, and his oratorio 
‘Franziskus’ is well known in Germany. 
From 1881 to 1888 he held the responsible 
= of Inspector of the Municipal Music 
chools of Belgium. The ceremony of in- 
stallation will take place next week, when 
M. Edouard Fétis, son of the first Director, 
and now in his ninety-seventh year, will, 
as President of the Administrative Com- 
mission, be present. 

THe dress rehearsal of the new opera 
‘Monna Vanna,’ music by Henry Février, 
took place at the Paris Opéra on Sunday 
evening, and the net proceeds, amounting 
to 1,0002., will be added to the fund for the 
sufferers from the Italian earthquake. The 
first performance for subscribers was given 
on Wednesday. 

In 1885 Philipp Spitta published one 
art of a Christmas Oratorio by Heinrich 
chiitz, which he found in the Royal Library, 
Berlin, and which had been printed at 
Dresden in 1664. The remainder of the 
oratorio was regarded as lost. A manuscript 
copy has, however, been found in the Uni- 
versity Library, Upsala, by Herr Arnold 
Schering. The name of the composer is 
not on the manuscript, but Spitta’s publica- 
tion proves it to be the long-lost Schiitz 
oratorio. Herr Schering gives a full account 
of the contents in the Monthly Journal of 
the International Musical Society for Decem- 
ber last, 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Mow.—Sart. Royal Cpere, Covent Garden. 
Moy. Mr. Julius Klengel’s ‘Cello Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
a russels String Guartet, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. Herr Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuvrs. Brinsmead’s Popular Concert, 3.15, St. James's Hall. 
Fr. Miss Leginekes Third Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
ei oes ‘s Ballad Co 2 ¢ . 
— Hambourg’s Subscription Concert. 3, Holian Hall. 
— Open Concert of the Strings Club, 3, Salle Erard. 


DRAMA 


—@— 
THE WEEK. 
ComEpy.—Penelope : a Comedy in Three 

Acts. By W. Somerset Maugham. 

Mr. Mavenam’s wonderful run of luck 
continues. His newest play bids fair 
to be amongst the most successful, as it is 
amongst the least artificial, of the series. 
It has all the qualities which have endeared 
its author’s work to our pleasure-loving 
public—cleverness in technique, the ele- 
ment of humorous surprise, unflagging 
gaiety of mood, and an avoidance of any- 
thing that is disturbingly serious or more 
than superficially sentimental. At the 
same time there is more sincerity about 
this than about the author’s former 
comedies—‘ Mrs. Vot,’ for instance; the 
wit is less laboured than heretofore; and 
though there are moments in which the 
situations are tinged with farcical extra- 
vagance, yet the play on the whole has a 
reasonable scheme. Indeed, when once 
the dramatist has been allowed certain 
premisses which are a tax on the credulity 
of his audience, his story dashes along 
with a briskness, vivacity, and comic 
force that are irresistible. 

Still, those premisses take a good deal 
for granted. Among the lessons which 
life teaches us are surely these—first, the 
hopelessness of the old seeking to make 
a present of their experience to the young ; 
and secondly, the difficulty of overcoming 
natural instincts. 


Sar. 











Mr. Maugham requires us to suppose 
that a young wife who has reached a 
crisis in her married life would act on the 
counsel offered by her father and adopt 
his philosophy of sex in dealing with the 
disloyalty of her husband. He asks us 
also to imagine that, after enveloping this 
husband for years in an atmosphere of 
enervating affection, she could suppress 
her inclination towards amorous unreserve 
and keep up a pose of indifference towards 
his vagrant fancies. If we can conceive 
of Penelope following for a time her 
father’s prescription and accepting his 
code—that man must be starved of kisses 
to be made to want them, that he must 
miss affection before he can appreciate it, 
that he must be given enough rope to 
hang himself—it is another matter to 
conceive that a girl of her expansive, 
caressing type could resist her husband’s 
first symptoms of repentance, and would 
not, by giving way to her feelings, re- 
enact the old tragedy of showing too much 
of her heart and once more surfeiting his 
fastidious appetite. One more word of 
criticism. Although Mr. Maugham treats 
most amusingly, after Sardou’s fashion in 
‘ Divorgons,’ the idea of the wife’s rival 
committing all the follies of which the 
wife has been guilty—asking for signs of 
love, inquiring too closely into her lover’s 
movements, and generally boring him 
by too exacting a display of interest— 
he forgets surely that a man does not 
usually tire of a woman while their rela- 
tions remain platonic. But for once in a 
way we need not be sorry that the play- 
wright has respected the conventions ; 
on our stage comedy cannot be easily 
written round lawless love, and Mr. 
Maugham was writing a comedy. 

What bright and genial comedy it is 
playgoers will have no difficulty in 
imagining who know ‘Jack Straw’ and 
‘ Lady Frederick,’ on both of which it is an 
advance. For one thing, there is freshness 
about its setting. The consulting-room 
scene, especially the episode in which 
the medical hero is visited by a fussy 
patient, who turns out to be a doctor’s 
widow, and therefore pleads non-payment 
of fees, is one long laugh from first to last, 
yet has all the air of reality to be 
expected from a playwright who, as in 
Mr. Maugham’s case, is here drawing on 
his personal experience. The invention 
of Mrs. Mack, a supposititious patient 
whom the hero attends when he wishes 
to see his Calypso, the solemn announce- 
ment of this sham patient’s death, and 
the long talk between the two women on 
the topic, furnish drollery worthy of the 
author of ‘The Importance of being 
Earnest,’ and all the little feline amenities 
between Penelope and her rival are 
admirably managed. Just here and there 
Mr. Maugham drops into farce, as when 
he depicts the hero’s moral indignation 
over the calm acceptance of his iniquity 
by Penelope and her family, and on this 
occasion the doctor talks rather too like 
a book. But ordinarily the dialogue, if 
somewhat ultra-cynical, is agreeably col- 





loquial. : 
The play is a triumph for the art of 
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Miss Marie Tempest in its most sympa- 
thetic yet brilliant aspect. Never has she 
shown herself more arch, more roguish, 
more fascinating, and every now and then 
she throws out a suggestion of pathos 
which is none the less affecting for being 
lightly done. She has a fitting colleague 
in Mr. Graham Browne, whose comedy is 
as easy and natural as hers ; while, though 
Miss Norma Whalley proves disappointing 
as Penelope’s rival, Mrs. Calvert, Mr. 
Bishop, and Mr. Eric Lewis contribute 
sketches that bring out happily the 
author’s humour. 


New.—Henry of Navarre: 


a Romantic 
Play in Four Acts. By William 
Devereux. 


As an historical picture of the Court of 
Charles IX. and the famous “ bridals of 
blood ” and the events which immediately 
preceded the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
Mr. Devereux’s drama demands scarcely 
much consideration. His Henry of 
Navarre and Princess ‘‘ Margot” are little 
more than the conventional hero and 
heroine of romance, with a trait or two 
borrowed from the originals; and the 
whole conflict of Huguenots and the League 
is used as a mere framework for a story of 
sentiment and adventure. Regarded as 
popular drama decked out in the trappings 
of history, it is a respectable specimen of 
its kind, though there is a wide gulf between 
Dumas and Mr. Devereux. The latter’s 
Henry, when he learns of the conspiracy 
directed against those of his faith, has 
but one anxiety, lest his royal sweetheart 
should be privy to the scheme; and a 
king whose mind was perhaps the subtlest 
and astutest of his age is supposed, when 
in imminent peril of his life, to subordinate 
all other thoughts to that of love. But 
our romantic playgoers delight in this 
sort of hero, especially when he obtains 
so gallant and jovial a representative as 
Mr. Fred Terry. They like also to see so 
beautiful an actress as Miss Julia Neilson 
playing the haughty and jealous princess, 
disdainful while she deems her future lord 
a lout from rustic Béarn, but submissive 
and tender when once she has found her 
master. Mr. Devereux provides such a 
spectacle of love in high places, and 
his first-night audience was more than 
satisfied. ~ 








Rutland+Barrington. By Himself. (Grant 
Richards.)—There are actors who endear 
themselves to the playgoer by virtue of the 
impression which they convey of a kindly 
and genial nature. To this type belongs 
Mr. Rutland Barrington, who has been 
associated with so many of the Savoy operas, 
both at their original production and in 
recent revivals. To all his parts, nicely as 
they have been differentiated in the main, 
he has given the colour of an amiable temper 
as well,as a’ considerable sense of humour. 
Such a conception of Mr. Barrington will 
not be disturbed by the record which he has 
just issued of his thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence of the stage, and quaintly entitled 
‘Rutland Barrington. By Himself.’ His 
reminiscences are well stocked with stories 
that show a keen appreciation of fun, 
yet are free from even a semblance of malice. 
As might have been expected, the best of 





these anecdotes are concerned with the 
foibles of the two members of the famous 
Savoy partnership, Sir William Gilbert and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. Sullivan, it appears, 
used to amuse himself by trying to catch 
Rutland Barrington at fault over the first 
rehearsal of the music of a new opera. The 
artists were expected to read at sight, and 
sometimes Mr. Barrington would make a 
slip. ‘‘ Very good tune indeed, B.,” Sullivan 
would say; “now we’ll have mine.” 
Every one is aware that Sir William Gilbert 
has a masterful manner, but it will be news 
to many of his admirers that the playwright 
at one time extended his lawn-tennis court 
vastly beyond the regulation size, because 
“Gilbert was a hard hitter, and found it 
difficult to keep the ball within the court as 
laid down by the rules.” The drollest, how- 
ever, of Mr. Barrington’s tales deals with 
one of Sir William’s experiences in New York. 
He was attending an evening party in that 
city, and had been cornered by a lady who 
paid the usual compliments to the Savoy 
duumvirate, and then, speaking of other 
composers than Sullivan, remarked: ‘‘I do 
so ire Mr. Bach’s music ” (she pronounced 
it Bayche); ‘“‘ can you tell me if he is now 
composing ?”” ‘‘No, madam,” came the 
retort, “‘ he is decomposing.” 

TxE Cambridge edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher has now reached the sixth volume, 
which includes The Queen of Corinth, 
Bonduca, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
Love’s Pilgrimage, and The Double Marriage. 
The Editor, Mr. A. R. Waller, confines himself 
to the production of an accurate copy of 
the texts, and to a record of variants in a 
short Appendix. We have tested the print 
in several places, and find that it maintains 
the high standard of the earlier volumes. 
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Italian Independence. 
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are included. 
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THE PROSE WORKS OF 
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“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,° Subscription, 10s. 8d. for Stz Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 


contains, in addition to a great 


variety of similar Notes and Replies, 


Articles of Interest on the following Subjects, 
THIRD SELECTION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

Translations of Galen—Books on Gaming—John Gilpin’s Route 
to Edmonton—Mrs. Glasse—‘ Globe’ Centenary—Goethe— 
Oliver Goldsmith—Thomas Gray—Greene’s ‘ Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongay’—Grub Street-—A. H. Hallam’s Publications— 
Harvey, Marston, Jonson, and Nashe—Hawker of Morwen- 
stow—Heber’s ‘ Racing Calendar ’—George Herbert’s Proverbs 
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English Dictionary ’—Hood’s ‘ Comic Annual.’ 


BIOGRAPHY. 
“The Starry Galileo ”—Letters of German Notabilities—W. E. 
Gladstone—Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey—Duchess of Gordon— 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Thurlow—Thomas Guy’s Will—Nell 
Gwyn—Serjeant Hawkins—Sir John Hawkwood—Sir Richard 
Hotham—Victor Hugo. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Genesis i. 1—Nameless Gravestones—Greek Church Vestments 
—Hagioscope or Oriel—Heretics Burnt—Hexham Priory and 
the Augustales—Holy Communion, Substitutes for Bread— 
Honest Epitaphs—Huzxley on the Bible—‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ 


FINE ARTS. 
Gainsborough’s lost ‘ Duchess’—Grinling Gibbons’s Statue of 
James II.—Sir John Gilbert’s Drawings in the ‘ London 
Journal ’— Miss Gunning’s Portraits— Haydon’s Historical 
Pictures— Pictures by Sir G. Hayter—Hogarth—Holbein 
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PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 
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Foulrice—Frail—Gallant, its Varying Accent—Gallimaufry— 
Gambaleery—Gaol and Goal—Garage—Gavel and Shieling— 
Ghetto—Ghost-words—“ Good afternoon ”—Doubtful Grammar 
in A.V. and Prayer Book—Greek Pronunciation—Gutter- 
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MODERN 
PHILOLOGY. 


This Journal, the leading periodical of its kind 
in this country, will contain in the JANUARY 
Number an article on the authorship of Piers 
Plowman by M. JussERanD, French Ambassador 
to the United States. Prof. Manly, of the 
University of Chicago, some time ago announced 
the discovery of a composite authorship in this 
poem. No less than five hands, Prof. Manly 
believes, can be traced in the poem. M. Jusserand 
replies with a vigorous defence of the single-author 
theory. The Journal is issued Quarterly. $3.00 
a year; Single Copies, $1.00; foreign postage, 
41 cents. 


CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY. 


A Quarterly Magazine devoted to expert study 
in the field of Classical Languages, Literatures, 
and Archeology. The list of Contributors includes 
the chief Scholars of this Country, and many of 
those in Europe. The Journal is now beginning 
its Fourth Volume. Issued Quarterly. $2.50 a 
Year. Single Copies, 75 cents; foreign postage, 
23 cents. 


THE CLASSICAL 
JOURNAL. 


This periodical is devoted to the interests of 
Classical Teachers in Academies and Colleges. It 
aims to voice their needs and aspirations, to kee 
them informed on events of interest to them, an 
to serve as a rallying point and a bond of union. 
Textbooks are reviewed promptly and carefully, 
and all events of interest to classical teachers are 
fully described. Published Monthly, except July, 
August, September, and October. $1.30 a year; 
Single Copies, 25 cents ; foreign postage, 24 cents. 


Address Dept. 63, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
Chicago New York. 
For England, 

LUZAC & COMPANY, 

46, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 








ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronemy- Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. By W. T. 
LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
“Well known as one of our best introducti to ast < 
Guardian, 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrzp, 15, Paternoster Row. 








FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


STRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
“ Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.”—English Mechanic. 


London 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrtep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





‘OP PILLOWS.—‘ Goodnight” Brand. 

Invaluable to sufferers from Insomnia, Neuralgia, Nervous 

Headaches. &c. Specially prepared, post free, 5s, from THE HOP 
COMPANY, 26, Denman Street, London Bridge, 8.E. 











For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 


regular use. 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS NOW COMPLETE, 
20 vols. half-roxburghe binding, 21s. net per vol. 


Only a limited number of Sets remain. 


THE MAKERS OF CANADA. 


Editors { PELHAM CAMPBELL SCOTT, F.RB.S.C. 
PELHAM EDGAR, Ph.D. 


Sir JOHN BOURINOT, K.C.M.G. F.R.S.C 
: Sir .C.M.G. F.R.S.C. 
oom JAMES BAIN, D.C.L. 
td | ALFRED D. DE CELLES, Litt.D. F.R.S.C. 
NATHANAEL BURWASH, S.T.D. F.R.S.C. 


Sir JOHN BOURINOT died, and Mr. WALKER took his place, 
before the Series was complete. 


The Series has come into being to supply che need felt for a Work 
dealing exhaustively with Canadian affairs from the standpoint of 
personal effort. It is, in fact, the outcome of demand: e by the 
people of Canada and those inte: in Canadian development. 

The Edition consisted of only 120 Copies for the United Kingdom, 
and only a few Sets now remain unsold. 


SIR FREDERICK HALDIMAND. By Jean MclIlwraith 


t! 
SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. By Narcisse E. Dionne, LL.D. F.R.S.C. 
sees _— By the late Sir John George Bourinot, K.C.M.G. 
.D., &c. 
EGERTON RYERSON. By Chancellor Burwash, M.A. 8. =P... 


PAPINEAU. CARTIER. By Alfred D. De Celles, Litt.D. 

JOSEPH HOWE. By Hon. J. W. Longley, K.C. F.R.S.C. 

GENERAL BROCK. By Lady Dagee. 

WOLFE AND MONTCALM. By Henri Raymond Casgrain, Litt.D. 
-R.8.C., Author of ‘ Montcalm and Levis.’ 

ay KT SELKIRK. SIMPSON. By George Bryce, M.A. 


. F.R.8.C. 
UNT FRONTENAC. By William Dawson Le Sueur, B.A. LL.D. 
L. By Leblond De Brumath. 
JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE. By Duncan Campbell Scott, F.R.3.C. 
LORD SYDENHAM. By Prof. Adam Shortt. 
SIR JAMES DOUGLAS. a2: E. Gosnell. 
WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE. By William Dawson Le Sueur, 


B.A. LL.D. 

BALDWIN, LAFONTAINE, AND HINCKS. By Stephen Leacock, 
of McGill University. 

GEORGE BROWN. oak John Lewis, B.A. 

WILMOT AND TILLEY. By James Hann 

SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD. By Georas R. 

LORD DORCHESTER. By A. G. Bradley. 


“A series of books entitled ‘The Makers of Canada’ needs no praise 
from us, and it is most happily, inaugurated by Miss Mcllwraith’s 
monograph on Sir Frederick dimand.”—Spectator. 

“A handsome series of historical biographies....When the 
bed are brought to a conclusion, the reader 


ay. 
Parkin, C.M.G. LL.D., &e. 


twenty volumes presc: 
will be furnished with a survey of Canadian history Pg from the 
early romantic period, when French nobles in brocade and high heels 
picnicked out amid rapids and pine forests peopled by wild Iroquois 
and coureurs de bois, down to the comparatively prosaic period of 
confederation and modern colonial expansion.” —Times. 

“No loyal son of the Dominion of Canada, however anxious for the 
assertion of her claims, can fail to ——— the thoroughness with 
which her history is being set forth in the series of twenty elaborate 
monographs.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London : Published by T. C. & E. OC, JAOK, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GREAT STANDARD WORK ON 
SCOTTISH ART. 


SCOTTISH 
PAINTING : 


Past and Present, 1620-1908. 
By JAMES L. CAW, 


Director of the National Galleries of Scotland, 
Author of ‘ Scottish Portraits,’ &c. 


Containing 76 Full-Page Plates, 


Forming a Unique Series from Private and 
Public Collections. 


One Volume 4to, (94 by 73), 500 pp., buckram, 
gilt, 21s. net. 


Synopsis of Contents :—Introduction: Part I. The Past, 
1620-1860 ; (1) The Precursors; (2) The Earlier School. Part 
II. The Present, 1860-1908 ; (1) The Pupils of Robert Scott 
Lauder ; (2) The Middle Period and its Aftermath ; (3) The 
Younger Generation ; Résumé and Conclusion ; Index. 


The book is in an exceptional way the result of first-hand 
acquaintance with the subject, and is the only work which 
presents a complete and comprehensive survey of the achieve- 
ment of the Scottish School. The Publishers are certain 
that it will become the standard work on Scottish Art. 

‘The book is worth the time (10 or 12 years) that has been 
spent upon it.”—Times. | 

“It is rich in taste, in subtle discrimination, and a 
specialist’s knowledge. Whether it be of Michael Wright, 
of Raeburn, Geddes, Orchardson, or W. J. Yule he writes, 
the author seems to have expressly specialized in every 
case.” —Outlook. 

“Genuinely illuminative, searching, and charmingly 
sympathetic....He has been as honest and unflinching in 
his criticism of his contemporaries as in his judgment of 
those who have gone, and though some of his conclusions 
may seem disconcerting in their frankness, they are always 
admirably reasoned, and, however trenchant, they are 
never unfounded....The noble volume is altogether admir- 
able.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Likely to be the ‘last word’ on this national subject 
for some time to come.”—Scotsman, 

“This brilliant piece of work.”—Manchester Courier. 


16, Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 











YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 
‘ Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All petecioatent conditions, 


all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of p 


ysiologic and hygienic 


law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DEnsmoRE. 


Enos 


Fruit 


Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 


arising from the neglect 


or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Fxamine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—I/MITATION. 








Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 


Reviews of LADY PRIESTLEY’S STORY 
OF A LIFETIME ; 





DICKINSON’S JUSTICE AND LIBERTY. 


and G. LOWES 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRAC 


LPAI 


AN IDEAL GIFT-BOOK. 
Folio (16} by 12} in.), artistically bound in white cloth, full gilt, 16s. net. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Containing 24 Original Coloured Pictures (mounted on stout Artistic Paper) by HAROLD COPPING. 
With Descriptive Letterpress by the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 





The Guardian says :—“ This is an exceedingly handsome volume, admirably produced in all respects. Mr. Copping’s 
full of sympathy with his subject. The colouring and drawing are 
elightful throughout. The Bishop of Durham's letterpress is by way of being a devotional commentary, and is simple 


jictures are clever as well as attractive, an 


and adequate. . 
The Morning Post says :—‘‘Itis a series of little Scriptural idylls perfectly illustrated and described.” 
The Times says :—‘‘It is a fine volume.” 
The Christian World says :—‘‘ Altogether as a gift-book nothing handsomer could be desired.” 


The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘The remarkably fine pictures constitute an exceptionally interesting Biblical picture 


and reverence.’ 


JUST READY. AN ARTISTIC NATURE GIFT-BOOK. 10s. 6d. net. 

A handsome crown folio volume, containing 24 Unique Photos from Nature (size of pictures 6 by 9 
in.), each mounted on stout, dark paper, 10 by 14} in. ; with Descriptions by Mr. PIKE, written 
from first-hand knowledge gained by tireless observation. 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN BIRDLAND. 


Some Nature Secrets revealed by Pen and Camera. By OLIVER G. PIKE. F.Z.S., Author of ‘ Home 
Life in Birdland,’ ‘ Woodland, Field, and Shore,’ &c. 


The Church Times says :—‘* The photographs are wonderful. But it is not a mere picture book ; Mr. Pike writes also with 
knowledge and spirit.” The Globe says :—“‘ His descriptions are as fascinating as his photographs.” The Yorkshire Post 
says :—‘‘ Some of the photos are worthy to be framed.” The Standard says :—‘‘Some of them are especially fine.” The 
Christian World says :—They are exquisite bits of photogra hy, most exquisitely produced.” The Morning Post says :— 
“The naturalness of the photographs is charming.” The Glasgow Herald says :—‘* The volume is very elegantly got up, 
and =e gift-book for any one whose taste lies in the direction of natural history, there could hardly be anything more 
suitable.’ 








With One Hundred Pictures of Life and Work in Uganda. 


THE BAGANDA AT HOME. 


By C. W. HATTERSLEY, Secretary, Board of Education, Uganda, and Author of ‘Uganda by Pen 
and Camera,’ With 100 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


The Daily News says :—‘‘ It is quite one of the most enjoyable missionary volumes we have read for a long time.” 

The Christian says :—‘‘ We seem to see the people living their daily life, and making marvellous strides in the path- 
way of civilization. Mr. Hattersley has the faculty for being entertaining and instructive at the same time.” 

The C.M.S. Review says :—“‘ A very prodigal supply of illustrations embellish this book, and serve to make more real 
graphic account of the Baganda as seen in the conditions which civilization and Christianity have introduced among 
them.” 





THE 400TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF CALVIN. 
READY IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN CALVIN: the Man and His Work. 


By the Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A. With Portraits and numerous other Illustrations. 


In July, 1909, the 400th Anniversary of Calvin’s birth will be celebrated. Influential Committees have been appointed 
edie mom celebrations throughout the world. Calvin Literature will be in demand. To meet the need, this new and 
popular Life of Calvin has been written. It is the fruit of years of special study of the leading French and German as 
well as British authorities. It appeals to the man in the street as well as to the scholar; to the student of history 
as well as to the theologian. The following chapter-headings give some idea of the contents of the book: The World 
into which Calvin came—Calvin’s Early Days—The Institutes of the Christian Religion ; its Origin, Object, and Teaching 
—Calvin comes to Geneva—An Exile in Strassburg—Calvin’s Character and Life—Calvin as Reformer—His Influence on 
the Reformed Churches—Calvin and Servetus. The numerous Illustrations are an 
important feature of the work. 


lvin as a Religious Teacher. 





NEW CHEAPER EDITION. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA. 


Being the Life Stories of some Sea-Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
With 40 Full-Page Illustrations by THEO. CARRERAS. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The Spectator says :—‘* Mr. Ruskin would certainly have rejoiced in Mr. Bullen’s delightful collection of marine life- 





histories, informed as they are with knowledge and illuminated by the creative imagination of the poet.” 
A DEYOTIONAL 


I. and II. THESSALONIANS : COMMENTARY. 


By the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. In 2 vols. 
2s. each. 
“Mr. Buckland’s Commentary has uniformly interested and delighted me.”. 
**It is simple, direct, and withal virile. It has a wide suggestiveness.”—Standard. 
“To those who wish a clear, terse, sympathetic treatment of St. Paul’s message, the book will ——-" ee. % 
cottish Review. 


GENESIS: a Devotional Commentary. 


By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D., Principal of Wycliff’s Hall, Oxford. In 3 vols. 6s. 
set (sold separately, 2s. 
“It will prove suggestive to Bible students as expounding this part of Scripture in a spirit noticeably distinct from 


B »P OF DURHAM. 








The Standard says :—‘‘The pictures are strong and vivid in conception, while the execution is marked by power 


r volume). | 


T SOCIETY. 


LLL OOEOEOOS™~S 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK: an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By 
JOSEPH ANGUS, M.A. D.D. New Cheap Edition, 
Revised and partly Rewritven by Rev. S. G. GREEN, 

.D. 848 pages, large crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; or 
in half-paste grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net; 
half-morocco, 7s. 6d. net ; full tree calf, gilt edges, 
16s. net. 


HEBREW.— A HANDBOOK TO OLD 


TESTAMENT HEBREW. Containing an 
Elementary Grammar of the Language, Reading Les- 
sons, Exercises, and Notes. Edited by SAMUEL G, 
GREEN, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


| GREEK.—HANDBOOK TO THE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
Together with a complete Vocabulary, and an Exami- 
nation of the chief New Testament Synonyms. Illus- 
' trated by numerous Examples and Comments. By the 
Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, A COMPLETE 


VOCABULARY OF THE. With a Collection 
of Synonyms. Reprinted from the ‘ Handbook to the 
Grammar of the Greek Testament.’ By SAMUEL G. 
GREEN, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


GREEK.— A BRIEF INTRODUCTION 


TO NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By the 
Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. Present Day Primers, No. 4. 
Cioth, 1s. Key to the above Introduction. By 
Prof. S. W. GREEN, M.A. 1s, These two volumes 
bound together, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BIBLICAL ATLAS AND SCRIPTURE 
GAZETTEER. New and Revised Edition. Maps 
by HENRY COURTIER, F.R.G.S., and a _ very 

| elaborate Gazetteer, giving information about nearl 

| every place which is marked upon the Maps, with 

Scripture References, &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA. A 
Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural 
History, Sacred Animals, and Biography. Theology and 
Biblical Literature illustrative of the Old and New 
Testaments, New Edition, thoroughly Revised from 
the Original Text of JOHN EADIE, D.D. LL.D., with 
numerous I]lustrations, 4 Coloured Maps, and 27 beauti- 
ful Plates. Small royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. ; half 
persian, 16s. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
From the Apostolic Era to the Dawn of the Reformation. 
By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of ‘A Handbook 
of Old Testament Hebrew,’ &c. With Full Dates, 
Chronological Tables, and Index. 640 pp. 6s. net. 

















|THE SCHOOL AND HOME SERIES 
‘1. STORIES OF ANIMALS. By M. T. 


YATES, LL.D. With 39 Illustrations. 192 pp. crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 
For children under ten years of age. 


2. ANIMAL LIFE: Stories of Natural 
History. By M. T. YATES, LL.D. With 102 Llus- 

| trations. 256 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
| For boys and girls over ten years of age. 
' 
'8. STORIES OF THE SEASONS. By 
| M. T. YATES, LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
192 Pp. crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 
For children under ten years of age. 


'4. ROUND THE SUN. By M.T. Yates, 
LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. 256 pp. crown 
8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 

For boys and girls over ten. 





THE NATION READERS. 


| An entirely new Series of English Reading Books. With 
| Coloured Pictures. Type large, bold, and clear ; selected 

to obviate strain upon the children’s eyes. The Pictures, 
| admirably reproduced in Three Colours, are intimately 
| connected with the Text, to correlate symbol, sound, and 
idea to the very fullest extent. 


THE NATION PRIMER I. 32 pp. With 


65 Coloured Pictures. Price 4d, Three-letter words 
and short vowel sounds. 


THE NATION PRIMERII. 48 pp. With 
68 Coloured Pictures. Price 5d. Four-letter words, 
short vowel sounds and double consonants and simple 
long vowel sounds. * 





that in which it is usually approached by modern theologians of the critical sort.”—Scotsman. { 


LONDON: 4, BOUVERIE STREET, and 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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